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TOFFEE , 
Famous English Candy f 


Pipe 


A + a exclis for 
getting into mischief 


If it’s not Mackintosh’s Toffee, it’s not real toffee, but an imitation. 


Try it once in the family. 
both in health and enjoyment. 


Ask your' dealer to supply you, or send me 10 cents for a trial package. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 40, 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











All the Sear Sonal 


the 10c. can of Bell's is found, not only 
on the grocer’s shelf, on which he justly 
prides himself, but on the pantry shelf as 
S well. New England housewives gladly 
¢ tell the ease with which the ‘‘odds and 
ends’’ are made into delicious blends for 
lunch or tea. They do not care to wait 
for poultry for their fare, but use 


BELL’S 
SEASONING 


every day, in meat, or fish, or oysters, 
say! It gives that flavor rich and fine 
which even experts can’t define, of 
choicest herbs and spices sweet ; in short, 
b Bell’s Seasoning can’t be beat. Nowhie 
¢ theeto thy grocery man and buy Bell’s 
& famous 10c. can. Then if Bell’s Book 
in sight you keep, you oft will try this 
Bell receipt : 





















TASTE 
MACKINTOSH'S TOFFEE 


ESCALLOPED MEAT OR FISH. 


with a layer of fine cracker crumbs, then a layer of potato 
full. Add gravy, broth or warm water and bake slowly. 


Established 186 1. 


once and you will never be with- 
out this delicious candy. 


Mackintosh’s Toffee is a 





For fish, use milk instead of warm water 


THE WM. G. BELL. co., Sole — ., 50 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. i 
AA. ~- ARARAA 





Alternate layer of meat or fish sprinkled over with One Teaspoonful Bell’s Spiced Seasoning, 
Repeat these layers until the dish is 
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candy for every member of the 
family, from the baby up. Chil- 
dren can eat all they will, and be 
fatter and rosier for its use. 
‘ Every one who has a ‘‘sweet 
tooth ’’ will enjoy it, because in- 
stead of ‘‘eating yourself sick ’’ 
on Mackintosh’s Toffee, you 
eat yourself well. You can’t 
overeat of this delicious, health- 
ful candy. 

Pure cream, butter and sugar 
are the chief ingredients in 
Mackintosh’s Toffee. These are 
blended by a private process of 
mixing and making, known only 
to Mackintosh. 





Every one will be the better for it, 


















































SAR ANAC 












For Expressing, Ice-Cutting, Teaming, Hand- 
ling Milk Cans, Logging, Hauling 
Lumber, Coal, Wood, Etc. 


HE greatest glove ever made for all out-of- 

door use. Worn by railroad engineers, 

firemen and brakemen everywhere, and a 
glove that will stand their use will stand 
anything. Made from buckskin and horse- 
hide, and tanned by a special process of our 
own, producing a leather that is 


Not Injured by Water or Steam. 


No matter how hard you may use 
them in the snow and wet, they 
will dry out and be as soft and 
pliable as ever. Made with best 
quality of thread. Inner seams welted, 
gauntlet seams double sewed. Re-enforced around 
thumb, where extra strain and wear come. Same 
glove without gauntlet if desired, but most all prefer 
gauntlet, as it protects the wrist and forearm from 
cold and wet. Don’t be overtaken by bad weather 
this year without a pair of ‘Saranac Gauntlets.”’ 
Get them now, to-day, and be prepared. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, WE WILL. Write us. 
But ask him first ; it’s handier. 


PARKER BROS. & CO., Littleton, N. H. 





Best Fitting, Longest Wearing 
Work Glove Ever Made. 
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IFTY yards out from the 
F} shack, in a tangle of hazel 

brush in which lay a 
fallen giant hemlock, the boy, on 
hands and knees, dropped his 
chin to his breast and made a 
queer, chittering noise, something between the 
whir of a rattle and the cough of a child. Little 
jet-black eyes gazed at him for an instant over 
the log and disappeared. 

The noise was repeated. Then the eyes 
came back. Above them was a pair of small 
ears, below them a dark, soft muzzle. Soon 
all of a bullet-head was in sight, then a lithe 
red body, then a.tail, bushy and long, but light. 

The tiny animal sat upon its haunches and 
listened to the boy, ran a few feet toward 
him, hesitated, ran back, advanced again, 
and so came nearer and nearer. Soon it 
was nibbling a bit of bread held in the 
brown fingers. Then, as its back was 
stroked, it took the bread into its paws, 
sat up and began a hearty meal. The boy 
spoke to it, saying: 

‘*You red scamp, I never saw you before! 
You’re a new one. When did you come?’’ 

From near the shack came a voice: 

‘*Hi, there!’’ 

The boy saw a man sixty years old and 
grizzled, with a sharp nose framed in gray 
whiskers and a pair of restless light-blue 
eyes. He knew Joe Ridgway by sight, and 
knew of him as a landlooker—a man who 
travels back and forth over a tract of forest 
and estimates the worth of the standing 
timber on it. He had heard of him as a 
speculator and trader, who had been con- 
cerned in two or three purchases of lands 
from Indians—purchases that were a trifle 
shady. In the beginning of the winter of 
life this man was still poor. 

The boy answered promptly and heartily : 

‘*Hi, there!’’ 

‘‘Old Joe’’ approached slowly. ‘‘Hain’t 
much to do these days, have ye?’’ he asked. 

The boy had the fox’s keenness, and 
scented a reason behind the question. 

‘‘Why,’’ he answered, ‘‘the crop’s bad, 
but there’s a plenty of marsh hay to cut.’’ 

Ridgway chuckled approvingly. ‘‘ All the 
same, I want you. What’s it worth to help 
me landlook ?’’ 

**Where ?”” 

**Over on the Brule.’’ 

‘*How much land ?’’ 

‘*Twenty thousand acres. ’’ 

‘*That’s a big job.’’ 

‘*Ya-as, sir!’’ 

The boy stared at the top of a maple that 
stirred slightly as a sunning porcupine 
moved. He was a lad of seventeen years, 
with strong legs and shoulders, a shock of 
brown hair and dark, patient eyes. The 
far-away neighbors knew him as ‘‘ Ranse.’’ 
When he was eight years old he watched 
his father fell a tree. ‘The butt split when 
cut half-through, and the riven part struck 
the axman on the forehead. 

He left his widow and son forty acres of 
land, ten acres of it cleared for cultivation. 
They raised a little corn, a few potatoes, and 
cut marsh hay to sell to the lumber-camps, 
but flour and coffee were dear. They 
managed to live and to buy rough clothing. 

The orphan knew little of books, but was 
wise in the lore of the woods. He had a sense 
of the north, and rain or shine, night or day, 
could point to it with unfailing accuracy. With 
his feet shod in moccasins, he moved through 
the woods like a shadow. Not a leaf cracked 
under him, not a twig stirred as he passed. 
With an old rifle on his shoulder and a scrap of 
food in his pocket, he trod the forest for path- 
less miles. His fame went abroad, and men 
got into a habit of saying ‘‘as straight as Ranse 
travels. ’’ 

Ranse thought hard. He had heard little 
good of Old Joe, but he seemed a pleasant man, 
and he offered work at a time when it was 
needed. Ranse felt grateful for that. He knew 
that landlookers are highly paid, and that his 
services would be valuable. So he put on a bold 
front, while his heart beat, and said: 

**I’ll take two dollars a day and my grub.”’ 

He had calculated that it would take a month 
to do the job, and at the end he would have 
sixty dollars! That would be enough to buy 
flour, bacon and coffee for a year. 

Old Joe threw back his head, showing his 
grizzled throat, and laughed. 

‘‘Why, kid,’’ he said, ‘‘that ain’t no money. 
The Lae du Sang comp’ny’d feel ’shamed if 
the news got out that it didn’t pay no more’n 
that for a guide. It ’lows me a helper. The 
wages’ll be five dollars a day and maybe some- 
thin’ at the wind-up if you do the-work they 
all say you can do.’’ 


Ranse felt warm inside. Surely this man 








could not be so bad, after 
all; but he said only: 

‘*T’m ready to start right 
now.’”’ 

Ridgway ate dinner with 
the boy and his mother, and 
saw how little they had. 
Before he left he gave the 
widow enough money to 
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OLD JOE THREW BACK HIS HEAD... 


keep her in comfort for weeks. Ranse was 
only a boy, with all of a boy’s frank loyalty, 
and he decided that Old Joe had been slandered. 

With kossoos on their backs they tramped 


the Brule tract. The kossoos, long, solid baskets | feet along the log, but try as he would, the boy | in turn. 


of elm bark, with shoulder-straps, contained 
food, blankets, rubber coats and a small ax 
each. The travellers had matches in their 
pockets and guns in their hands, and wanted 
for nothing. 

About them rose the massive pines. Through 
dim, carpeted forest aisles they saw the deer. 
At night, when the red firelight flickered on 
dark green branches, the fox barked afar, or 
the wolf, with drooped tail and long nose pointed 
upward, howled to the moon. Back and forth 
they tramped. Ranse guided his man up and 
down and crisscross. In the autumn days there 
was scarce an acre of all the huge holding that 
they did not press with hide-guarded heel. 

Ridgway, although old, was full of fun He 
sang lumberjack songs and cracked jokes and 
told stories. He did his share of the camp 
work as a matter of course, and showed good 
humor always. He talked much to the boy 
and taught him much, and he was open in 
admiration of the wonderful wooderaft he saw 
displayed every hour in the day. 

Not only squirrels, but chipmunks and wood- 
chucks and poreupines and little late-staying 
birds came to the youth who loved them, and 
Old Joe would look on in wonder. 

One day they made camp on Birch Run, 









River from the north side. 
There had been rain, and it 
was swollen and red, carry- 
ing down limbs and bits of 
bark. 


quite three feet through the 
butt, and this had been used 








- AND LAUGHED 


| asa bridge by such Chippewa Indians as came 
| that way. 

At the far end of the log a squirrel showed, and 
Ranse began to charm it near. It came a few 





. - J 
| could not induce it to cross. Perhaps it saw or 


| scented Ridgway, who of late, when anything of 
| the kind was in progress, always hid himself; 
or perhaps it was afraid of the water. Ranse 
leaped upon the log and started to trot across, 
while the squirrel chattered and scuttled away. 


way; he was as sure-footed as a wildcat. His 
very sureness made him incautious. Near tothe 
middle his moccasin sole caught upon a splinter 
and hung. He toppled, threw up his arms 
and went in at full length. 

The water was running at six miles an hour, 
and was fifteen feet deep. Like many north- 
woods men, Ranse could not swim a stroke. 
He went under like lead, came to the surface 
once so that his face showed to the chin, went 
down, came up again, showing his eyes, and 
sank for the third time. 

Unconsciousness had come to him almost at 
once, so that he did not know that Ridgway 
| had sped along the bank for fifty yards, had 
then leaped out upon a tree that, half-uprooted, 
| hung over the stream a yard above the water, 
and there waited for him to come down. 
| As the boy passed under the tree just the tep 
of his hair showed upon the surface, and 
Ridgway, reaching down, grasped it firmly. He 











which empties into the Brule 


A big log spanned it, a log 


The boy had crossed a thousand logs in that | 


had one leg wrapped about the 
tree, and pulled mightily. lle 
got the head out and held it so. 
Then, clinging with both legs and 
one hand, he worked his way 
backward to the bank. Ranse 
ae his eyes, and a moment afterward sat up. 
He looked at his hands, then at his drenched 
| clothing, then felt the water running from his 
| hair down his cheeks. 

| **How was it?’’ he asked. 

| **Fellin,’’ said Ridgway. ‘‘Tauled you out.’’ 

He was puffing hard. 

**Aye,’’ said Ranse, ‘‘ you saved my life. 
| got to learn to swim. Gee, but I’m wet! 
saved my life!’’ 

There was not a word more about it. 
Incidents of peril are common to woods- 
people, but Ranse did not forget. His liking 
for Ridgway became love. 

The month of work was finished. On 
the last day they had covered three hundred 
acres, making a careful survey, and had 
camped at nightfall within fifty yards of 
the big tote-road which runs to Ashland. 
From a belt which he wore about his 
middle, under his heavy woolen shirt, 
Ridgway had taken two hundred dollars in 
bills. He gave it to Ranse, saying: 

‘*You’ve earned the money, boy. 
never was a better guide. Now 
sleep.’’ 

So at nine o’clock Ranse rolled himself 
in his blankets and lay staring at the stars. 
The lump of money felt warm against him, 
and he planned the things he would buy. 
These things included provisions for the 
shack and a lot of presents for his mother ; 
only a new rifle for himself. He thought 
of his companion fondly. 

‘*If I had a million dollars,’’ he muttered, 
**I’d take half and give Old Joe the rest.’’ 

Meanwhile Ridgway, believing that the 
boy slept as soundly as usual, was poring 
over his notes by the uncertain light of a 
pine-knot. 

From the darkness, just beyond the outer 
rim of firelight, came a soft ‘‘Hello!’’ 
There was something stealthy in the sound. 
Ridgway’s right hand leaped to the rifle 
lying within a foot, and he answered 
as softly, his head bent down, listening, 
**Hello!”’ 

A middle-aged man came toward the fire. 
He wore the Mackinaw jacket, woolen shirt, 
canvas trousers and high-laced boots of the 
lumberjack. He was fat; his face was red 
and his mustache was red. A knife-sear 
ran from the outer corner of his right eye 
to the right corner of his mouth, giving to 
that side of his face a pulled-down effect. 

‘*Ah, Bronson!’’ said Ridgway, releas- 
ing his grasp of the gun. 

**Ah!’’ said Bronson, and sat down on 
the ground. 

He had seen the form of the boy, and 
his ‘‘Ah!’’ was not more than a whisper. 
He looked at Old Joe; Old Joe looked at 
him. ‘‘Well?’’ he asked. 

**Well?’’ Ridgway responded. 

**What’s the report ?’’ 

Ridgway grinned. ‘‘Don’t you wish you 
knew ?’”’ he asked. ‘‘\What comp’ny you 
with?’”’ 





I’ve 
You 


There 
go to 


“*[’m going to know,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m 
with the North Fork people this year.’’ Ridg- 





way thought hard for a minute. 
| **Humph!’’ 

| It expressed a good deal. Bronson grinned 
‘“*I know you,’’ he said, still in a 
| whisper *‘you know me. No use trying to 
throw this tree with pocket-knives; let’s get 
down to axes. We want this land and want it 
cheap. Its owners live in Chicago and don’t 
| know what it’s worth; your people don’t know 
| what it’s worth; my people don’t know. You’re 
the only man in the world this minute that 
does know, and maybe you’re only guessin’.’’ 

**Not much!’’ Old Joe chuckled. 

**It’s good pine land, ain’t it?’’ 

**None better. ’’ 

**Well, this is it: Say it’s worth fifteen dollars 
an acre, eh? You report to the Lac du Sang 
folks that it’s worth a scant ten. They offer 
the owners ten. We jump in and offer ’em 
twelve. We get the land.’’ 

**Aye,”’ said Ridgway. 

**Five thousand dollars. ’’ 

Bronson looked at his man and ran his fore- 
finger along the scar; then he ran it back again 
while Ridgway was silent. That worthy rose 
and walked ten steps into the darkness. 

This raseality was quite in his line. It was 
by far the biggest thing he had ever done, but 
it was in his line. Bronson knew that. The 
older man, with his back turned, showed dimly 
in the half-light. He returned as softly and 
shook his head. ‘‘It means sixty thousand 


Then he said, 





‘*What do I get?’’ 

















dollars to your people,’’ he said. 
too cheap.’’ 

‘*Ten thousand, then!’’ 

‘‘Numph!’’ with a sleepy shake of the head. 

‘*Fifteen thousand !’’ 

‘*Numph!’’ 

‘*Say, do you think we’re a national bank ?’’ 

‘**Don’t care a knot-hole what you are!’’ 

‘*Twenty thousand!’’ and he rose. This 
was the limit of his instructions, and Ridgway | 
saw that it was the limit. 

** Allright !’’ he said, with feigned reluctance. 
‘*Show us your authority.’’ 

Bronson showed him a letter. ‘*‘Come to the | 
company’s offices,’’ he said, ‘‘and the president 
will tell you the same thing. ’’ 

He took a step outward. ‘‘Where you going ?’’ 
Ridgway asked. 

‘* Back to town,’’ he answered. ‘‘I’ve gota 
horse and buggy hitched out here. Don’t want 
that boy to see me when he wakes up.’’ 

They did not shake hands. Ridgway merely 
said, ‘‘See you in La Crosse Wednesday,’’ and 
turned to his notes. 

Ranse had not missed a word. He under- 
stood the bargain. He had been first startled, 
then angered, then sickened. The man who 
had employed him, had generously provided for 
his mother, had more than paid him for his 
work, had been so cheerful and jocular and 
helpful a camp-fellow, had saved his life, was 
a scoundrel. ‘There was no escaping the 
knowledge. Sweat stood on his forehead and 
the palms of his hands. At first he had in- 
tended to call out, but the import of the talk 
came. to him too quickly. 

He did not deliberate now. He waited only 
until Bronson had been hidden by the night, 
and he stood before his friend. 

‘*Joe,’’ he said, breathlessly, ‘‘I was awake! 
This is wrong!’’ 

Ridgway glanced up. ‘‘ Wha-what!’’ he 
stammered. ‘‘What you talking about?’’ 

‘This bargain. It can’t be!’’ 

‘‘Aw! We were just jokin’.’’ 

‘*No jokin’, Joe! It can’t be!’’ 

‘*Go back to sleep, you young jigger! You’re 
dreamin’.’’ 

‘Not dreamin’, Joe. It can’t be!’’ 

A red flush came to Ridgway’s pinched, 
sharp face. He saw a big lot of money slip- 
ping away from him. His hands closed and 
he glanced about furtively. One thing saved 
the boy—the man had an instinctive dread of 
violence. He tried a direct offer. 

“*T’ll give you a quarter of it,’’ he said. 

‘I don’t want that kind o’ dollars!’’ Ranse 
answered, hotly. 

Ridgway tried wheedling. They had been 
good friends; he was old and poor, and this 
was his one chance; the Lac du Sang company 
would not lose any money; it would just be 
beaten out of the chance to make some money ; 
he had been liberal to Ranse; he had helped 
Ranse’s mother; he had saved Ranse’s life. 

That last was a hard blow, but the boy, 
tears running down his cheeks, was firm. 

“I know itl’? he sobbed. ‘‘You’ve been 
good to me, Joe. You pulled me out of the 
creek ; but it can’t be!’’ 

Ridgway fiared into passion. 
goin’ to stop me?’’ he shouted. 

**T’ll tell the comp’ny!’’ 

‘*They wouldn’t believe you!’’ 

‘*They would believe me!’’ 

Over the dying fire man and boy faced each 
other. ‘The light- blue eyes stared into the 
patient dark ones, flickered and fell. Ridgway 
stirred a brand with his foot. It flamed, and 
the fiame showed his face to be five years older. 

He turned to his blankets without another 
word, but an hour later he sat up suddenly 
and said loudly, ‘‘You’ve ruined me—and I 
saved your life!’’ 

Luckily the boy did not hear him. Worn 
out, he had fallen into deep sleep. When he 
woke in the morning Old Joe was gone. 

There could be but one explanation. Deter- 
mined to make one last stand for the thou- 
sands, he had gone to La Crosse to complete his 
bargain. Ranse felt of the roll of bills in his 
pocket and set out for Eau Claire, home of the 
Lae du Sang company. 

Arriving there, he went straight to the man- 
ager. He found a big man with a beard and a 
pleasant smile. 

‘“‘My name is Ransom Manning,’’ he said, 
without prelude. ‘‘I’ve been landlooking the 
Brule tract with Joe Ridgway. He’s kept by 
business, but will be here in a day or two. It’s 
splendid pine timber. A good deal of it can 
be got to the river over ice when the lakes freeze. 
It’s worth fifteen dollars an acre.’’ 

‘*Thank you, my boy!’’ said the manager. 
‘*That’s his opinion, is it?’’ 

**Yes, sir.’’ 

‘*Funny he isn’t here. ’’ 

‘*He’ll be here, sir.’’ 

‘Aye; no doubt.’’ The manager turned to 
other work, but he made mental note of the 
lad. He needed boys of that sort. 

On the second day Ridgway got off the train. 
Ranse met him and held out his hand, half in 
pleading. 

**I told them the value of the land, Joe,’’ he 
said. 

Ridgway stared at him, as over the camp- 
fire, and again. his eyes fell. 

‘*Well, boy,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘I guess that 
was right. 1 made up my mind it was right 
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“ You’re am oe down, and I told the folks at La Crosse | Then, with a serene face, he walked into the 


that they couldn’t buy me. No, sir! You see, | office of the Lac du Sang company to report to 
boy, my good name’s worth a heap more to| his employers the correct estimate of the Brule 





[ne CHILDS 


LL day long there had been 
a fall of fine powdery snow. 
All the world was white, 
and still the snow slowly, steadily 
crept ever higher and higher. The 
suburban trains had panted and shrieked dis- 
mally through the morning, but in the afternoon 
they had given up the struggle. 

There had been a notice on the bulletin-board 
that required exercise would be voluntary that 
afternoon. Some half a dozen girls had ventured 
out, and had had a glorious time, but had come 
in breathless and exhausted. ‘‘The Child’’ had 
been one of these. 

Now study-hour bell had clanged ten minutes 
ago, and the school was busy, most of it gath- 
ered in study hall. There was no noise but 





“THE CHILD.” 


the ‘rattle of the three practice pianos in the 
basement, each playing a different tune. 

The-Child was not in study hall. She sat 
up-stairs at a desk by the window, all alone. 
She was called The Child because she was 
eleven, while the required aye for entrance was 
fifteen ; but in her case special reasons had been 
urged. The Child’s little legs were twisted 
round the chair leg; she chewed the stub of 
a pencil. Composition Fridays were dreadful 
days, and that Miss Howe gave such funny sub- 
jects. There it was at the top of the page in the 
round hand The Child had learned at her last 
school: ‘‘What I think about when I am alone.’’ 

Underneath was written in the more recent 
slanting hand, ‘‘I mostly think about my 
mother. ’’ 

The Child had added after this, ‘‘not my 
stepmother’’; but then she had thought that 
was not a very nice thing to say, and so she 
had laboriously erased it, using her roommate’s 
silver ink-scraper, which she was forbidden to 
touch. For her life, The Child could not think 
of another thing to write; not that there were 
not a thousand things she might have said, 
but you did not say them in a composition and 
hand them in to a teacher like Miss Howe. 
The Child could not tell Miss Howe about the 
mother who had died when she was born. 

‘*Yet that’s all I do think about when I am 
alone,’’ grumbled The Child, ‘‘so there go ten 
demerits for not doing my composition !’’ 

By law and right The Child should have 
been down-stairs in study hall with the rest; 
but she had a trick of studying her lessons in a 
whisper that roused protest. At first the 
teachers had tried to break her of the naughty 
habit, but shortly they had learned to be 
thankful if The Child learned her lessons at 
all, no matter how. 

She was suffered, therefore, to study in her 
room when Marian Way, her roommate, who, 
as a last-year girl, had the right to study by 
herself, was practising. When Marian came 
up from her piano The Child was further rele- 
gated to Miss Chambers’s little box under the 
eaves. There never did seem to be any place 
for The Child. 

Perhaps if she had been attractive it would 
have been different, but she was not. She had 
a little, homely, snub-nosed face, in which a 
healthy color glowed under countless freckles. 
Her gray eyes were honest enough, but dull. 
She always had a slight cold, so that she was 
usually a little hoarse. She had a magnificent 
mass of burnished-bronze hair, the bane of her 
life, for she did not know that there are people 
who think red hair pretty; and besides, it was 
dreadfully hard to fix. 

Once, early in the year, The Child had asked 
Marian to help her with her hair. Marian had 
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The Child had solemnly promised to buy some 
in the village during required exercise. Marian, 
flying up-stairs after evening German for a few 
minutes’ stitching before the lights were turned 
off, had demanded the silk. It had not been 
bought. 

‘Do you ever remember anything?’’ asked 








complied, but The Child had never 
asked her again, even though she 
was not sensitive. 

The Child had been at board- 
ing-school since she was eight, 
each year a different school. Her stepmother 
was most conscientious in the selection of 
schools. 

In the Caldwell Home School for Girls she 
thought she had found the right place at last— 
air, water, plumbing, home atmosphere, all 
unexceptionable. So as usual The Child had 
been shipped off in September, together with a 
large trunk full of tasteful little garments of 
the very best material. These were to last until 
June, for The Child spent the short vacations 
at the school. 

This would have been all very well, provided 
your clothes had not had an unfortunate habit 
of shrinkage toward spring. In dark corners 
The Child was wont to give furtive tugs to her 
little skirts to keep them down. The big girls 
had skirts to their ankles. 

Toward spring, too, you sometimes grow 
distressingly fat, so that hooks and buttons go 
flying off with a snap. It is ten demerits if a 
teacher discovers something wrong with you 
in the back. How in the world could you see 


Marian. 
The Child could not tell her that she had 


| remembered, but that Sue and Claire steadily 
| refused to go in the direction of the shops, and 
|The Child could not go alone. To say that 


would have been just like telling tales, she 
thought. Marian had hummed, and had gone 
to bed humming. It seemed to The Child that 
she could not stand any more humming. 

Suddenly she jumped in her chair and sent 
the pencil flying into the corner. Had she not 
promised over and over again last night that 
she would surely get that embroidery silk 
to-day? What in the world would Marian do 
without it? With it she would still have all 
Friday evening and Saturday morning to finish. 
To-day, in the excitement of a romp in the 
snow, in which the big girls had allowed her 
to join for once, The Child had in truth for- 
gotten. Now she looked at the whirl of white 
flakes and made a resolution. 

She glanced at the clock, and saw that she 
must wait a little, for in three minutes bread- 
and-butter bell would ring, and the school would 
be let loose in the halls for ‘‘little recess.’? The 
Child slipped silently out into the hall and 
down the stairs. 

The bell rang; the mob came rushing out 
from study hall. The girls were all talking 
excitedly about the snow, but The Child did 
not pay much attention. 

‘‘What’s a blizzard?’’ she asked, after a 
while. 





yourself in the back, anyway? ‘The Child | 
took the demerits with a shrug—she had been | 
three years in boarding-school. Yet she had 
her thoughts when she was alone. 

She was alone a great deal oftener than she 
wanted to be. Of course the big girls did not 
want a little girl around. The Child did not sup- 
pose they did, yet it was a rule that you must 
spend an hour a day in outdoor exercise, and that 
you must never go walking all alone. So you 
had to ‘‘tag’’ along with some one, of course. 

Sometimes, when The Child could find no 
companion, Miss Everitt, the house mistress, — 


**Can’t you see what a blizzard is?’’ some- 

| body answered, 

The bell rang again soon, and the big girls 
| trooped back into study hall, and The Child 
| went up-stairs. She heard the study hall door 
close. Up-stairs and down, there was not a 
soul in the hall. The March day, white with 
snow, was beginning to darken. 

The Child jumped on a chair and tore down 
her blue storm-coat from its hook on the closet 
door. For what she was about to do, there 
might be, oh, a hundred demerits! She put on 
her rubbers softly. What would they do to 





overworked and overanxious always, except in| her? Keep her on bounds until Easter? Until 


the calm of an emergency,—would excuse 
her from required exercise, and let her go 
and talk to old black Tobias, as he worked 
about the place. The Child loved that. 
Tobias called her ‘‘Miss Helen.’’ Every- 
body else, except just in recitations, called 
her Child. That dream-mother, when she 
came to see her, called her ‘‘Nell.’’ 

Nobody meant to be unkind. The Child 
was undeniably a bore, and perhaps to a 
fastidious roommate, a grown-up young 
lady roommate seventeen years old, some- 
thing worse than a bore. The room was 
small enough, but one could have divided 
it in two at a glanee, seeing at once what 
belonged to each occupant. It contained 
two little white beds, two little white 
bureaus, two little white wash-stands, 
four chairs, one desk, one table. The 
desk, table and closet were in common, 
hence constant trouble. Marian Way was 
dainty as a bit of Dresden. Marian’s 
bureau and wash-stand, within and with- 
out, were as orderly as the diagrams in 
her geometry. The Child’s bureau was 
piled so high that often she could not see 
over into the mirror. 

As to the desk and the closet, three 
times a day Marian put them in order; 
six times a day The Child mussed them 
up. The teachers said Marian was very 
patient with The Child. Perhaps she 
was. Had they noticed, I wonder, the way The 
Child watched Marian’s face? Once Marian 
had kissed her. It was the day Marian went 
home for Christmas and The Child stayed at 
school. 

The Child had torn Marian’s ‘‘ Treasure 
Island’’ ; she had ruined her fountain pen; she 
had lost a pearl pin; she had appropriated six 
sheets of monogram paper; she had inked 
Marian’s beaten-leather card-case; she adored 
trying on Marian’s clothes. Who would have 
suspected from all these things how The Child 
loved Marian ? 

Marian had fallen into the way of speaking 
little to The Child. When very much tried she 
would set her lips inscrutably and hum a little 
tune. That humming was much more painful 
than demerits. It still buzzed in The Child’s 
ears from the night before, as she sat and gazed 
out of the window on this gray afternoon. 

The snowflakes were growing larger and the 
wind was becoming riotous. The Child did not 
heed the weather. She was thinking about the 
evening before. She did hate to have Marian 
‘‘mad’’ when they went to bed. 

As usual, it had been a very important matter 
—embroidery silk. Marian had been unable 
to go out for several days, on account of a sore 
throat. She was finishing a wonderful wedding 
present, all marvelous embroidery, which must 
be sent off not a minute later than Saturday 
noon. The Child had watched the making, 
glowing with admiration. 

Yesterday the embroidery silk had given out. 





MARIAN, 


June, perhaps? She had never heard of a girl 
who ran away in study hour. 

She could not find her cap. She promptly 
borrowed Marian’s white fuzzy ‘‘tam.’’ She 
opened the door and stepped into the deserted 
hall, listening. Noone there. In the basement 
still the clatter of the three pianos; in addition 
to these there was now the wail of Pen’s violin, 
and Agnes King was shrieking ‘‘Ah-ah-ah!’’ 
in the office, the only vacant room left. 

These various sounds accounted for the fact 
that no one heard the front door open. <A gust 
caught it, and The Child had to put forth all 
her sturdy strength to keep it from slamming 
after her. 

It was pleasant to have the room to herself, 
Marian thought, as she dressed for dinner. 
The wind rattled the window, and she shivered. 
It was very wild outside. The Child, she 
supposed, was out in Miss Chambers’s room, 
detained for a scolding, perhaps. She would 
be late for dinner. 

It was not until they were seated at dinner 
that they discovered that The Child was 
missing. ‘There were three tables, ten girls at 
each, a teacher at each end. Miss Everitt sat 
at the head of the middle table. Soup was 
going round when she asked: 

* Where is The Child?’’. She looked at 
Marian as she spoke. 

**I don’t know, Miss Everitt,’? answered 
Marian, looking toward Miss Chambers. 

**I don’t know, either,’’ said Miss Chambers, 
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‘*She was in the hall at little recess,’’ several 
volunteered. ; 

‘*Has any one seen her since?’’ asked Miss 
Everitt. 

No, it appeared that no one had. 

“‘She’s probably reading somewhere, or she’s 
fallen asleep,’? some one suggested. Three 
girls offered to go and look her up, and were 
excused at once, glad of the little excitement of 
a search, for that insistent snow, banking itself 
against the pane, that wild wind, had made 
them all vaguely restless and nervous. Marian 
did not stir; The Child would be found. 

The girls came back quickly. The Child 
was not in the house, they said, their eyes 
wide. They had looked everywhere. 

Miss Everitt motioned to Miss Chambers to 
take her place at the head of the table. ‘‘I 
will look myself,’’ she said, quietly. 

The girls began to talk excitedly, and to 
shudder at the wind. Still Marian was uncon- 
cerned. The girls had not half-looked. What 
was the use of such a fuss? The Child was 
always in a scrape. 

Miss Everitt was gone a long time. Sharp 
ears heard her at the telephone, and there 
seemed to be something wrong with the wires. 
Then they heard old Tobias’s voice in the hall 
in one cry: 

**Fo’ de land’s sake, miss!’’ 

One sharp word from Miss Everitt, and he 
was quiet. Walter and Joseph, the waiters, 
disappeared from the dining-room, and Kate 
and Clara, the chambermaids, hastily buttoned 
into big aprons and visibly perturbed, took 
their places. 

There was a noise of muffled stamping on the 
piazza. The girls had never seen Miss Everitt 
so calm as she was when she reéntered the 
dining-room and resumed her place at the head 
of the table. She began to talk of the Eastern 
war, and not a girl dared to question her. 

Marian looked at her face, and turned deathly 
faint; but she was as calm as Miss Everitt as 
she pushed back her chair, and said, ‘‘Miss 
Everitt, may I be excused ?’’ 

The house-mistress looked at her searchingly. 

‘*Yes, but you are the only girl who may be 
excused. ”’ 

The tension of that meal was broken only 
by Peggy Tolliver, exuberant, uncontrollable 
Peggy, who suddenly cried, ‘‘And she’s so 
little!’’? and promptly went into hysterics: She 
was instantly spirited up-stairs by two teachers. 

Miss Everitt swept the three tables with 
steely eyes. There were no more hysterics that 
night. 

Friday evening is always recreation evening ; 
but that night the girls were willing enough to 
keep the study hour that belonged to Saturday 
morning. Miss Cox was teacher in charge. 
Nobody ever forgot that study hour. 

Up-stairs Marian’s door was barricaded 
witha 

POSITIVELY ENGAGED 
TO ALL! 

Behind the locked door Marian, white, with 
dry, hot eyes, walked softly to and fro, to and 
fro, in the short, free space between the two 
beds. Sometimes she put her hands over her 
ears to shut out the wind, but she could hear 
it still. She stopped before her bureau, but 
started at the strangeness of her face in the 
glass. 

Marian began again that feverish walking 
back and forth. The Child’s bureau was piled 
high, as usual. Mechanically Marian began to 
straighten out the mess. It wasa relief. She 
went on. Presently it was as spotless and 
orderly as her own. Then she opened the top 
drawer, a sight to make one gasp. She went 
about the task slowly. She dreaded finishing 
it. The second drawer, and the third! How 
babyish the little underclothes were! Outside 
the wind howled like a live thing! 

The teachers, all but Miss Cox, were gath- 
ered in the front office, waiting. A bed in the 
infirmary was ready. Miss Evans, the school 
nurse, sat beside it, tense. 

Nevertheless it was Marian who first heard 
them coming, through all the w‘'. and the 
muffiing snow. She had flown down-stairs, 
and was tugging at the front door as Miss 
Everitt tried to hold her back. 

**No, dear,’’ she said. 

**They have found her!’’ answered Marian; 
and then through the glass of the door they 
saw in the distance the blur of the lanterns, 
and in a second more heard old Tobias calling. 

He would let no one touch her but himself, 
as he stamped straight up-stairs to the infirmary 
on the fourth floor. The doctor, medicine-case 
in hand, ran up ahead, three steps at a time. 
The Child looked like a marble statue wrapped 
in a blue coat, a glory of red hair falling over 
Tobias’s snowy sleeve. 

The doctor would not let any one into the 
infirmary but Miss Evans and Miss Everitt. It 
was an hour before Miss Everitt knocked at 
Marian’s door. 

“She is conscious,’ she said. “‘‘But, O 
Marian, her poor little feet! She keeps talking 
about you and embroidery silk, and she says 
the wind nums and won’t stop. The doctor 
thinks you’d better come. ’’ 

The Child was no longer marble - white. 
Feverish red burned in her cheeks. Her eyes 
had never been so bright. She put out a hand 
swathed 1n cotton. 

“I didn’t forget, I didn’t, truly! 
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couldn’t get it. Does it matter very much? 
Oh, please, please don’t hum!’* 


‘* Nothing in the world matters!’’ said 


Marian, choking, fighting to get the words out 


and calm her. ‘‘Nothing matters now that 
they’ve found you, Child.’’ 

‘‘No, no,’’ cried the little girl, with a fret- 
fulness new to her, ‘‘say Nellie! Nellie!’’ 

‘*Nellie, darling!’’ and Marian pressed her 
lips to the little hot cheek. 

The worry straightened out from The Child’s 
forehead. Instead there came a great joy, 
touching the plain little face with a transforming 
beauty. She cuddled toward Marian’s caresses. 

‘*You kissed me once before,’’ she whis- 


| pered, ‘‘at Christmas. ’’ 


The doctor bade Marian not to speak, as the 


sick child grew drowsy. 
her to go away. 

Marian rose, her eyes gazing at the doctor’s 
in an agony of question. 

**Yes,’’ he answered the appeal. 
| naturally strong.’’ 
she came down the stairs. The good news had 
preceded her, however. 

She closed her door, and sank into the chair 
before the desk, dropping her throbbing head 
on her hands. Then at last the merciful tears 
came, for on the desk lay a sheet of foolscap, 
and on it was written: 

‘‘What I think about when 1 am alone,’’ 
and beneath that: 

**I mostly think about my mother.’’ 





THE MAN AND THE MACHINE 


“By the Hon. ‘S: A D. North 


Director_iof 
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T is an old saying 
that the Yankee 
will do nothing 

by hand that he can 
invent a machine to do 
for him. He goes on 
inventing and patenting 
new mechanisms at the 
rate of about twenty-three thousand 
a year; and a study of the records 
and models of the Patent Office 

overwhelms one with a sense of the ceaseless 
activity of the mechanical instinct in the Ameri- 


can mind. So far from having exhausted the | 


possibilities of mechanism, we are only at 
the beginning; and no one can draw a line 
beyond which the machine cannot go. 

Comparatively few of these thousands of pat- 
ents annually granted cover fundamental or 
revolutionary principles in mechanism. Such 
inventions as the spinning-jenny, the cotton- 
gin, the sewing-machine, the harvester, the 
telegraph and the telephone come only at. long 
intervals, and the ways of civilization are read- 
justed accordingly. 

The great majority of patents come to nothing ; 
they prove impracticable or inconsequential in 
commercial use, and die at their birth. But 
the residuum represents a tangible, ceaseless, 
irresistible advance. It comprises chiefly supple- 
mental patents, which carry earlier mechanisms 
a step farther in efficiency, or combine and 
simplify processes previously taken over by the 
machine. Every such new mechanism, relatively 
unimportant perhaps, encroaches still farther 
upon the narrowing domain reserved to the 
human mind and the human hand in modern 

‘*There never can be a universal substitute,’’ 
said the London Engineer, recently, ‘‘for the 
most wonderful bit of mechanism the world has 
ever seen—the human hand.’’ 

I question the statement in two particulars. 
There are mechanisms more wonderful even 
than the human hand; and substitutes for it 
practically universal in application are possible 
and probable. It isa debatable question whether 
the time will not ultimately arrive when the 
hand will be altogether superseded in industrial 
processes by mechanisms so marvelous in their 
ingenuity as to seem endowed with the highest 
attribute of the human mind—the power to think 
as they work. 


Will the Number Decrease? 


ROM the Twelfth Census we know that 

there are seven million persons employed 

in the manufacturing and mechanical 
industries of the United States during some 
portion of the year. The number has been 
rapidly increasing from census to census. 


If the hypothesis above stated has any foun- | 


dation, the time is coming when the number 
will begin to decrease; when a few hundred 
thousand people will accomplish vastly more, 
by the aid of machinery, than is now achieved 
by these seven millions with such machines as 
now exist. In certain of the great industries, 
what is known as skilled labor is already prac- 
tically eliminated by the machine. In the 
manufacture of paper, which formerly required 
great technical skill, the modern machine, sup- 
plemented by chemistry, has driven out the 


skilled workman, except in the supervisory | 


capacity. In the manufacture of steel the ore 
goes from furnace to finished billet untouched 
by human hand at any stage. 


The making of matches, boxed for marketing, | 
formerly represented a diversity of processes— | 


the cutting of the log into blocks, the formation 
of the splint, the dipping and drying, the 
manufacture of boxes as a separate industry, 
and the packing of the matches. 
diverse steps are now performed mechanically 


by one machine, which is fed with a log of | 


wood, the prepared composition for the tip of 


the matches, and rolls of material for making | 


the boxes, and which turns out the finished 
matches, properly packed for the market. 


These are examples of the possibilities of | 


mechanical manufacture where bulk is the pre- | 
dominating characteristic, and where the prod- | 
ucts conform to a fixed standard. In the finer 
and nicer industries, into which an element of 
art enters, students tell us that the machine 
runs up against a stone wall, because, with all 








hey Census 


its marvelous capabili- 
ties, it must always 
lack that power of dis- 
crimination which 
the human mind sup- 
plies for the guidance 
of the human hand. 
Certain familiar illus- 
trations seem to justify this conten- 
tion. The Jacquard loom is the 
most common. 


movements in certain fixed directions, which 
can be so varied automatically in their dimen- 
sions, and so coordinated mechanically, that 
the movements and their combinations appear 
to comply with every possible condition of 
production. Its invention made possible the 
mechanical weaving of the most elaborate pat- 


tious and artistic hand-weaving. 


Where the Mind Begins. 
HE Jacquard loom can produce in endless 
succession a series of pictorial patterns, 
accomplishing in a few hours what the 


uniformity. But it cannot vary the pattern by | 


mind begins. 


instance where the mental process is seemingly 
more nearly imitated; for this loom has the 
discriminating power to stop instantly upon 
the breaking of a thread in warp or weft. 1 
have seen a weave-room with a thousand of 
these looms in operation closed and locked at the 
noon hour while every operative went to dinner. 

But the automatic loom, while it can think 
far enough to stop when necessary, cannot start 
again without human intervention. 

The gold-weighing machinery at the mint 


absolute certainty that the human being cannot 
attain—the light coin, and drop it always in its 
proper receptacle. No machine has yet been 
invented that will detect split coins. ‘This is 
done by men, who sound the coin on a small 
anvil with a hammer. Men have ears; and 
because machines have no ears, it is said that 
they can never do this particular thing. 

The modern printing-press will take a roll of 
paper into its maw, and with a lightning celerity 
turn out at its other end completed newspapers, 
of as many pages as you choose, printed in 
different colors, perfectly folded and each paper 
counted as printed. The pressman turns a lever, 
and then sits on his bench while newspapers 
are made by the million. But think of all the 
processes, delicate and laborious, in which the 
brain and the hand are indispensable, which 
make ready for the printing-press! 

The many varieties of slot-machines surprise 
us by their automatic discrimination, while 
they dispense with the necessity for a human 
cashier. 

The piano-playing machine reproduces the 
most intricate masterpieces of immortal musi- 
cians, and with a perforated strip of brown 
paper takes the place of the human memory. 

With these wonderful examples before us, we 
| are still told that the supremacy of the machine 

ends where that of man begins; it cannot 
| draw deductions as to future conduct from the 
recollection of past events, and therefore an 
impassable gulf lies between mechanism and 
| intelligence. 





| The Marvelous Mechanism. 


f Y' certain recent inventions do not refute 
| this contention, they at least prove that 
the ‘‘impassable gulf’? is growing so 
narrow that we shall in time be able to step 
across it. 
Let us compare some of the things that 
mechanical inventions accomplish with corre- 


All these | 


will pick out with unerring accuracy—with the | 
| pelled to adjust the temperature of our homes 








Then he motioned | Some of these achievements seem to verge upon 


| the supernatural. 


| 


The girls fell back before Marian’s face when | 


Photography not only records ali that the 
human eye can see, but much that is bey ond 


**She is | human vision. By chromophotography pictures 


of objects are taken and reproduced in their 
natural colors. By chronophotography the view 


| of animals and objects in rapid action is instai- 


taneously recorded. By photoengraving and 
the numerous applications of the photographic 
art to plate- and stone-printing, the manual skill 
of the engraver, the etcher and the lithographer 
is displaced by mechanical device. By micro- 
photography microscopic objects too small for 
the human eye, and by the photographic tele 
scope objects too remote for the human vision 
are seen by the machine and recorded for human 
study. So far as sight is concerned, mechanism 


| has gone beyond any possibility of the human 
| eye. 


The operation of this mechanism consists of | 








The modern automatic cotton-loom is another | 


Mechanism has improved upon the sense of 
hearing." The phonograph can not only hear as 
perfectly as the human ear; it can do that which 
no human ear can do—it ean record what it 
hears, in the very tones in which it hears, and 
can reproduce the sounds, whether they be 
spoken words or vocal or instrumental music, 
at any future time. 

The human voice is limited in its penetrating 
power; but it calls in the aid of the telephone, 
and lo! it is carried a thousand miles, and 
another voice brought back. The ear is won- 
derful, like the eye; but how much more 
wonderful when supplemented by the telephone! 

It would take too much space to enumerate 
the mechanisms which embody the sense of 
touch or the nerves of feeling. Various processes 
in the action of many machines are started, 
checked, modified or controlled by the contact 
of one part with another, or by the closing of 
an electric circuit through the contact of certain 
parts, or the breaking of a contact. This is 


terns, with every variety of coloring, rivaling | done with a rapidity and accuracy which the 
in beauty and delicacy the tapestries of the | fallible human being, liable to fatigue, to slug- 
Gobelins, which are the result of years of labo- | 


gishness, to unexpected diversion, can never hope 
to attain. These functions call for the exercise 
of human faculties with a precision and a nicety 
of judgment which the machine always possesses 
and the individual often lacks. Wherever it is 
possible to supersede the individual by these 
mechanisms it is done; and no limit can be set 


| to the progress yet to be made in this direction. 
hand cannot do in as many months or with like | 


A block of wood, fashioned in whatever 
| shape, no matter how tortuous, to be converted 


so much as a single thread or color; and hence | into a carving of delicate and intricate pattern, 
the saying that its performance stops where the | is placed in a machine. 


This machine has 
fingers — marvelous imitations of the human 
hand. They traverse its contour, they fondle 
it and feel it all over. They reproduce the 
pattern with absolute fidelity. Thus machines 


/ have not only eyes and ears, but fingers also. 





A Matter of Temperature. 


4 | yi great modern mills an even tempera- 


ture is maintained by thermometers with 
electric attachments, which control the 
heating apparatus of the building and regulate it 
in keeping with the rise and fall of temperature 
within and without. ‘Those of us who are com- 


to the vicissitudes of a New England climate 
through the assistance of a human employé can 
realize what luxury will be ours when the per- 
sonal equation is eliminated irom this domestic 
problem, as it has been eliminated in the up-to- 
date factory. 

As for the senses of smell and taste, we know 
that the formation of gas in coal-mines is detected 
by what might be called an artificial smelling- 
machine, which gives warning when the gas 
begins to gather. We know again that the 


| strength and purity of milk can be determined 


by tasting; but the lactometer can do it quite 
as efficiently as the human tongue. The action 
of acid solutions on metals, in generating an 
electric current which performs some useful 
function, is closely analogous to the sense of 
taste. Thus we can say that mechanisms have 
noses and tongues, as well as eyes, ears and 
fingers. 

There remains the brain for which to find 
mechanical analogies, and of these there are 
plenty. My attention has been especially called 
to them in the work of the census office. 

The computation of simple mathematical 
problems on a large scale by machinery has 
come to be a matter of course. There are scores 
of adding-machines in the census office which 
add up long columns of figures with greater 
rapidity and accuracy than an expert clerk, 
Given a machine in perfect order, and it cannot 
make a mistake for which the operator is not 
responsible. 

We have also machines which multiply and 
divide; and when it comes to the computation 
of a percentage, the machine is to be preferred 
to the mind, because it can calculate half a dozen 
percentages while a clerk works out one with 
pencil and paper. The computation of loga- 
rithmic and like tables, dependent upon a law 


| of differences, is within the scope of mechanical 
| calculators. 


| sponding things that are peculiarly the functions 


‘of sentient being. The capacity to imitate the 


Thereis another machine, just invented, which 
is highly useful in correcting the errors of the 
fallible human mind. In punching the census 


| functions of sight, hearing, speech, touch, smell | cards for the electrical tabulating-machines the 
|and taste has been imparted to mechanisms, | clerks make numerous errors, which other clerks, 

combined with chemical or electrical processes, | checking them back, frequently fail to detect. 
| Thus the census was once made to perpetiate 


| in a degree often superior to human attainment. 
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the absurdity of recording the existence in the | 


city of Chicago of a number of negroes of | 
German descent! The automatic verification | 
machine is incapable of permitting such an} 
absurdity to pass undetected. 
out of the count every card upon which has 
been punched any fact intrinsically inconsistent 
with any other fact punched upon it. 

The machine knows that a five-year-old child, 
carelessly recorded as the father of six children, 
cannot exist, and it always says so, while a 
sleepy clerk on a hot day will not always say 
so. The machine can do better brain-work, 
of a certain kind, than the brain itself. It is 
automatic brain-work; but it falls only just 
short of prescience. 

If machines have already accomplished these 
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marvelous things, what definite limit can be set 
to future encroachment upon functions supposed 
to be reserved for the brains and hands of men? 
/It is but little more than one hundred years 
since mechanical ingenuity began to concern 
itself successfully with automatic contrivances ; 
and the world has advanced enormously in these 
hundred years. 

What will the next hundred years bring 
forth? 

He who ventures to limit the possibilities 
forgets that electricity, which is doing more 
than all other agencies to develop mechanism, 
is only just beginning to be understood, and 
that the science of electrochemistry, the latent 
possibilities of which are beyond our dreams, is 
in its infancy. 
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NCE more Tilley Balch had set her will 

against her father’s. The situation was 

not new in the little Balch home at the 
top of the railway cut at Brighton. Ever since 
her mother had died, when Tilley was twelve 
years old, till ‘now, when she had just passed 
her seventeenth birthday, Tilley had ruled her 
father tyrannically. 

It was said of big Ben Balch, by the men 
who had known him through many of his twenty 
years on the road, that he was not only one of 
the most skilful and reliable engineers that ever 
put hand to throttle, but also one of the strongest 
characters, albeit self-contained, in the service 
of his road. 

That he should be, apparently, so completely 
under the sway of a badly spoiled and very 
wilful daughter seemed a curious thing to those 
who knew the state of affairs, even to those who 
knew ‘Tilley herself well. For Tilley was a 
quiet, dark-eyed girl, slender and graceful and 
pretty, with a sweet, winning prettiness. 

Gentle and quiet in manner, however, and 
almost as reserved in habit as her father, she 
did not show much of her real self to any one, 
and the fact had once called forth from a teacher, 
who had been puzzled by her, the remark, ‘‘The 
heart of the girl, if she has one, is asleep, and 
only a hard, little, stubborn, selfish will is yet 
awake.’’ It was a severe summing up, but 
sometimes it seemed not wholly unjust. 

Other people, too, characterized the girl in 
as plain terms, calling her heartless, headstrong, 
obstinate; but none of them knew to what 
lengths she was capable of going to obtain the 
ends she sought, or how entirely she made all 
other considerations subservient to her wishes. 

At school and with acquaintances she was 
impatient of discipline or leadership ; but bright, 
pretty and capable as she was, she made plenty 
of friends, or at least admirers, who flattered 
her endlessly, till egregious self-conceit could 
be the only logical outcome. At home, however 
—but only Ben, her father, knew her at home. 

But the explanation of it all was simple. 
When ‘Tilley’s mother had died, Ben, whose 
little family had always been far dearer than 
his life to him, had centered all the tenderness 
of his nature upon his only child. And because 
he knew no other way, the expression of that 


tenderness had taken the form of indulgence. | Ben, who had not the smallest notion of | so intensely practical! 


| verbs and quadratic equations 


said Tilley, abruptly, to her father one night 
at the supper-table, when Mrs. Finch, the 
housekeeper, had left the room. 

Ben looked up without reply, but with the 
fond interest which he always showed in his 
daughter’s projects. 

*‘In Chicago,’’ added Tilley, watching her 
father’s face closely. Even she was not certain 
how he would receive this 
idea. 

Ben’s eyes widened, and the 
girl’s face flushed under his 
keen gaze. 

‘‘Chicago?’’ he repeated. 
**How can you?’”’ 

‘‘Why can’t 1?’’ asked 
Tilley, a shade of defiance 
instantly creeping into her 
voice at the suggestion of oppo- 
sition. 

Ben pushed his chair back 
from the table and ran his big 
fingers through his grizzled 
hair. ‘‘Why,’’ he began, 
slowly, ‘‘you have your school 
here—yet.’’ 

Tilley was silent. 

‘*You don’t mean now, do 
you ?’”? asked Ben. 

**Yes,’’ replied the girl. 

Ben regarded her thought- 
fully. ‘‘That wouldn’t be very 
wise, would it, dear?’’ he 
asked, gently. 

‘“‘Why not?’’ asked Tilley. 
“*T have learned all the Latin 


I shall use in a lifetime, and 
if I’m ever going to learn to 
paint, I’ve got to begin.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said Ben, ‘‘but you 
want some knowledge besides 
|drawing, don’t you? That 
| won’t make a woman of you.’? 

‘“‘Why not?’’ asked ‘Tilley 

again, sharply. 

**Well,”’ said Ben, ‘‘even an 
| artist ought to have some edu- 
cation. ’’ 

Tilley’s flush deepened, and 
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“THINK IT OVER, DAUGHTER. 


|everything I could. But you’re too young, 
Tilley, and this is a serious matter and —’’ 

** And you don’t understand it atall!’’ snapped 
the girl. ‘‘You think nothing but reading, 
writing and arithmetic count as education. Too 
young, am I? You —’’ 

‘*Wait a minute, Tilley,’’ said Ben, quietly. 
‘This won’t do. You and I aren’t going to 
quarrel, and we’re liable to if you talk like 
that. Now you be good and don’t think of going 
away to study drawing till next year, and then 
I’ll try to make up for the delay by giving 
you an extra good chance.’’ 

Tilley looked at her father in amazement. 
She had never known him to take even so firm 
a stand as this with her before. She could not 
understand it. Always gentle, always kind 
and tender, always pliant to her will—that was 
the father Tilley knew. She had never seen 
him otherwise. Now she had found a new sort 
of firmness in him which she had never felt 
there before. In an instant her whole wilful, 
pampered, spoiled nature rose in rebellion. 

**I1 won’t!’’ she cried. ‘‘I hate school!’’ 

Ben’s bearded lips closed firmly. He rose 
slowly from his chair and walked to the door. 
There he paused a moment, his huge frame 
almost filling the opening. 

‘*Think it over, daughter,’’ he said, gravely. 
‘*Let’s not have hard words. It’s for your best 
good I’m looking, that’s all.” 

He went out, walking with a step a little 
heavier than usual. ‘Tilley planted her elbows 
on the table, and with chin upon her hands, 
stared at the lamp, an angry, discontented, 
mutinous stare. 

‘*Think it over!’’ she repeated, under her 
breath. ‘‘As if I hadn’t thought it over! He 
talks to me as if I were a child. I’m more 
than seventeen, and I think I can judge of some 
things for myself. He knows nothing but 
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HARD WORDS.” 


He doesn’t seem able 


Nothing that his money had been able to buy | speaking slightingly of the craft, hastened to| to see anything outside his own experience, 


for her had been denied her ; her every slightest 
request, if in his power to grant, was like an 
obligation to him. Even extravagant wishes 


}explain. ‘‘I mean everybody ought to,’’ he 
| said, quickly. 


| ‘*H’m!’?’ said Tilley. 


Her eyes flashed. Sur- 


and is too self-satisfied to try to.’’ 
She let her hands fall upon the table with 
an angry slap that made the plates rattle. She 


and desires, and not a few rather absurd whims, | prised and quickly irritated at her father’s new | knew her temper was not justified, however, 
had been gratified at the cost of sacrifices on attitude, it seemed to her that his remark had | and she went on to find justification for it: 


Ben’s part, of which the daughter had never 
known. So it was not strange that the girl had 
grown to expect her wishes to rule. 

One feature of the present situation, therefore, 
was quite unusual. For almost the first time 
in her life Ben had met a wish of his daughter’s 
with denial, and Tilley was finding ‘out with 
no little amazement that he could be firm. It 
was, perhaps, the first really serious decision 
regarding the girl which Ben had been called 
upon to make since complete responsibility for 
her welfare had been thrown upon him, and he 
had decided, as he believed, in accordance with 
good common sense. 

Tilley had a talent. It was a real talent, 
one which those who knew recognized, which 
Ben himself was sure of. She could draw. 
Under the direction of an artist who had come 
down from the city with a sketching class for 
two or three summers the-girl had demonstrated 
that she could see light and shade and form 
and color in nature, and that she could reproduce 
them with no mean skill upon paper or canvas, 
and her love of the work amounted to a passion. 
She had attracted her teacher’s attention and 
interest, and from him had finally come the 
suggestion which had fairly turned the girl’s 
head and was now making the trouble. 

‘Mr. Van Tremper says 1 ought to study,’’ 


been an intentional slur. ‘‘Do you think an | 
artist knows nothing because he does not under- 
stand engines ?’’ she asked. 

Ben winced visibly. His own lack of higher | 
education was a tender point with him, and if | 


dent. Her father looked at her with the hurt 

showing in his eyes, but she avoided his gaze. 
‘*No,’’ said Ben, slowly, at last. ‘‘But I 

should not like to have my daughter grow up | 


she’d see things by only one light.’’ 

‘*The study of art is the greatest of all educa- 
tions,’’ 
attempt to quote impressively. 

Ben smiled slightly. ‘‘Maybe it is, 
daughter, but it isn’t the most practical. 
—we needn’t argue about it. 
study next year if you want to. Finish high | 
school first; then you will have a foundation. ’’ 

Tilley’s nostrils dilated with displeasure. 
**T want to go now,”’ she said, childishly ; and 
then, ‘‘and I’m going, too.’’ 

Ben’s heavy brows drew down in a frown, 
not so much in anger as in pain. 

“It will be against my better judgment, 
Tilley,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t like to deny you 
anything, and I’ve tried to let you have 


little | 





said Tilley, in a not wholly successful | 


“*I won’t let him say what I’m to do and 
| not to do. He’s arbitrary. It’s no reason, 
| because he’s been good to me, as he says, that 
he should deny me the first important thing 


I’ve ever asked of him. 


| the things I care for at all. No, I won’t stay 
| here. I’ll just make him let me go—or—or— 
I’ll go, anyway !’’ 













LET’S NOT HAVE 





Tilley had not intended a thrust at the vulner- | so much more good to me than other girls’ fathers | anxiety if not pain in it. 
able spot, she had touched it by unhappy acci-| are to them, and he doesn’t understand me or | girl of his. 
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asia of the road who was held in more 


general respect and regard than was Ben Balch. 
From Division Superintendent Gray, who had 
known him through nearly his whole career as 
engineer, down to the youngest wiper,—who 
knew him only as the big, quiet: man, who had 
been pointed out as the best engineer on the line, 
but who had always a pleasant nod and often 
a helpful suggestion for the humblest worker, 
—all liked him; many loved him. 

Conspicuous among those who held for him 
this deeper feeling was young Dan Coryell, 
now engineer of Number 35,—a sister engine 
to Number 32,—who had fired for Ben, and 
learned his craft under the big man’s tutelage. 
Indeed, the relation between Ben and Dan was 
almost like that between father and son, so close 
was the friendship. 

Dan pulled a day train to and fro over the 
same route Ben travelled, but it was not so fast 
as Ben’s evening run on the Flyer. The time 
when the two could meet and visit, therefore, 
was limited to the evening hour after Dan 
arrived at the end of the trip and before Ben 
left. But during that brief period the two 
managed to keep up the intimacy which had 
grown dear to both in the years when they 
had worked side by side on Number 32’s deck. 

To Dan, Ben showed his feelings more than 
to any other person, and on that evening after 
Tilley’s announcement of the new plan, although 
he said nothing definite to the young man, he 
gave him a hint of his trouble. 

‘‘Dan,’’ he said, as he met the younger engi- 
neer, ‘‘do you size me up for a narrow sort of 
a duffer, who can’t accept anybody else’s idea 
in a thing I don’t know anything about?’’ 

Dan grunted, his puzzled eyes searching the 
big man’s face for sign of intended joke. But 
Ben was serious, and showed it. 

“Say it again,’’ said Dan, when he recog- 


engines, and he thinks he is so fair-minded and | nized the other’s gravity. 


**Am I the kind that can’t 
see any good in any other craft 
but my own, just because I 
don’t understand it?’’ asked 
Ben, as they walked toward 
Number 32. 

“H’m!’’ said Dan, medita- 
tively. ‘‘I don’t know as I 
ever found the thing you didn’t 
know something about. ’’ 

‘*Well, there are lots of ’em,’’ 
returned Balch. 

Dan laughed. ‘‘Why, you 
always study out the things 
you don’t know about,’’ he 
said. ‘‘That looks as if you 
were ready to be convinced. Is 
that what you mean ?’’ 

““M-m!’’ replied Ben, » in 
inarticulate assent. 

The two had approached the 
big passenger-engine as she 
stood steaming comfortably in a 
dark segment of the big black 
semicircle under the round- 
house roof. Ben’s fireman was 
already on hand, busy with 
torch and tool, making some 
alteration or repair inside the 
cab. He handed down the engi- 
neer’s long oil-can, and smiled 
responsively to Ben’s friendly 
greeting. 

‘“‘Why?’? asked Dan, con- 
tinuing the conversation as Ben 
began pottering about his big 
steel pet. 

‘*Oh, nothing,’’ replied 
Balch, ‘‘only a man doesn’t 
like to think he’s getting into 
his second childhood, that’s 
all.’’ This was enigmatical 
enough to Dan, but he knew his friend well 
enough to understand that more definite ques- 
tions would not be welcome. 

Dan dropped the subject, therefore, and the 
two talked of other things as long as their limit 
of time allowed. Then Dan watched Number 
32 out through the great doors, over the turn- 
table and into the siding which would lead her 
down to the main track to pick up her train. 

*“*There’s something the matter with him 
to-night, though,’’ he muttered, as he recalled 


1 don’t know that he’s | the look on his friend’s face, and seemed to see 


**T wonder if it’s that 
Pity she doesn’t appreciate her 
father better.’’ For Dan knew Tilley—a little. 

And it was true. There was more of pain 
in big Ben’s heart that night than there had 


The daring of this idea rather took her breath | been since those first sad days after his wife 


| lips. 
lart school in the great city. 
thought of just that before. 

It was Ben’s ‘‘night out,’’ as he called it. 
That is, it was the regular night for his run 


the alternate nights. 


division going and coming. 


engine and chat with hostler or brother engineer. 





| 


There was no man in the whole operating | the shining throttle. 


educated only on one side, and so narrow that | | away, and a little startled smile came to her | ‘had died, when the light seemed to have gone 
The thought excited her—freedom and the | out of his life and his sorrow had seemed more 
She had never | than he could bear. 


A wilful, unruly girl Tilley had been always, 
but never before had she openly declared inde- 
pendence of his wishes, and never before had 


But | west from Brighton to Chicago, which he made | petulant, complaining, critical words of hers 
You can go and | | every second evening, with the home trip on | hurt him as had her half-contemptuous expres- 
It was a through train | sion of her estimate of his capacity and attain- 
he pulled, which changed engines and crews at | ments. 
Brighton both ways, and Ben, with engine} Ben’s life, till hope and love had centered on 
Number 32, always pulled her over the western | their only child. 
She was due to| that he had lost his daughter, too. 
leave Brighton at five minutes past nine, and | 
Balch always went down to the roundhouse | often did to Ben, to be a voice of sympathy to 
an hour or more ahead of time, to look over his | his aching heart. 


The loss of his wife had nearly broken 
To-night it seemed to him 
But the roar of the huge engine seemed, as it 
The whimsical idea even 


| brought a grim smile to his lips as he patted 
And he looked up at the 
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tops of the lighted windows in the little cottage 
at the brow of the bank,—all he could see of 
his home from the cab as the train rushed 
through the cut,—and sent up an involuntary, 
silent little prayer for blessing and protection for 
the daughter in that little home and for a better 
understanding of her, and for happiness. 

But Tilley, alone in the lanip-lighted dining- 
room, where she had sat the evening long with 
pen and paper before her, hardly lifted her head 
at the sound of the rumbling train or turned 
her flushed face from. the letter she was writing. 
Self-centered, careless of others, not even guess- 
ing her own ingratitude or the cruel folly she was 
perpetrating, she wrote her selfish, rash deter- 
mination in the terms which first came to her: 

Dear Father. You showed me clearly to-night 
that you do not understand me or care for the 
things I care for. Your not being willing to let 
me go to Chicago to study is just like your other 
ideas of being practical, Isuppose. But I’m going 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








to Chicago to study, and I’m going now. 


the city at the home of a Miss Spofford, where Mr. 
Van Tremper has recommended me. The address | 
is —— Michigan Avenue. 
Institute where I shall study. 


When | merely property, food and shelter that was at a fish-fork was more than I could see. 
you get this letter to-morrow night I shall be in | stake, but nineteen lives as well. 


1 don’t know 
| that I ever saw a worse night on the Banks. 


It’s not far from the Art | | Even a dory couldn’t have lived in such a sea. 


| So there was just one ending to it for us, unless 


I think when you read this you will see that my we put that fire out. 


ambition is worth some attention. I have been | 


getting ready to go for a long time, though I ex- | 


pected your help, of course. 
for now, and I shall be able to earn some in the 
city, Mr. Van Tremper says, if you are not going 
to help me. He will get me some posing to do as 
a model for the head, for he says I'll make a fine 
one. 


I have money enough | 


Now, father, I hope you will come to a fairer | 


view of this matter, and I hope it won’t make any 
difference between us. I know you care for me, 
and you’ll see your mistake and be glad some day | 
that I did just as I am doing; anyway, I can’t and 
won’t stay in this old place any longer. Of course | 
you will come to see me sometimes, and I shall | 
come home in vacation times. 
Affectionately, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Tilley. 










HE captain of the fisherman, Sarah 
Bell, moored overnight to the ice-wharf, 
was alone with me in his stuffy cabin. 

The crew had gone up-town for the evening. 

Stretched out on the square dining-table under 
the swinging lamp lay a chart of the North 
Atlantic fishing-grounds. 

It was an interesting sheet, that soiled, creased 
map, thumbed, greasy, dotted with soundings, 
with thin, watery lines marking the boundaries 
of the different shoals. On Banquereau a faded 
red smudge attracted my attention. 

‘* Something particular happen there?’’ I 
hazarded. 

‘* Rather,’’ responded the captain, briefly, 
stroking his gray, bushy eyebrows. ‘‘I’ve sailed 
the North Atlantic, man and boy, for over 
thirty years, and I never was in a harder, 
tighter place than when lying at anchor in the 
forty fathoms under that ink-spot. 

“*It was the same voyage we shipped Dutchy 
Heidmann. He was a big, hulking young 
German, who had just come over from the old 
country on a Hamburg tramp steamer, and 
had left his vessel in New York. Heaven only 
knows how he ever happened to drift down to 
Gloucester! But not half an hour before we 
sailed he turned up on the wharf, at the very 
minute when I was looking for another man to 
take the place of one of my crew, who had gone 
home sick. We didn’t waste any time talking. 

‘** ‘Want to take a trip to the Banks?’ said L 

***Vah,’ he grinned, without having the 
least idea where the Banks were, or what he 
would have to do when he got there. 

‘I shipped him at once, not knowing whether 
I’d drawn a prize or a blank, but hoping to get 
him tolerably broken in by the time we were 
on ’Quereau. Just there, however, I made a 
big mistake. 

**Asa fisherman Dutchy was of no use. I’ve 
seen Joe Simms, who fished alongside him, 
pull in four cod while the German was hauling 
up one, baiting his hook and getting it down to 
bottom again. He reminded me of a big, lub- 
berly schoolboy, with his round, fat face, blue 
eyes and fuzzy little yellow mustache. From 
the day he shipped until he left the schooner 
at the end of the trip he never went above the 
rail; and when some joker iar his boots on the 
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EARS have moods,’’ 

said old Sam Snedden 

of Long Tom Cajfion, 
‘*just like people, and it all de- 
pends on how you take ’em. 
You go to trampling on their 
rights or intruding on their 
privacy and you generally have 
a war on your hands. Mind 
your own business and leave 
them alone, and they will never 
so much as skin their teeth at 
you. 

**At the same time, as I say, 
bears have moods, and you never know for sure 
what they will do. 

*‘One time I was hunting up there on the 
Piru with a man named Ellis. We had killed 
two big deer up there, and being as bear signs 
were plentiful, we hung those deer unusually 
high, and camped right near them. That night 
I made my bed a little to one side of one, and 
Ellis spread his blankets by the other. Not 
that we looked for anything special, for varmints 
are mostly afraid of the man smell; but we 
had worked hard for that meat, and weren’t 
taking any unnecessary chances on losing it. 

**Well, Ellis he turned in, and after I had filled 
a tin cup with water from the creek, I turned 
in, too, with the cup right by my pillow, where 
I could reach it handy if I got thirsty in the 
night. It was along toward morning—just 
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men took pity on him and brought them down. 
‘As soon as we were fairly outside I began 


to drill him in seamanship, but it wasn’t long | ment we’d forgot- 


| 
| 
| 


|a spot where it 





masthead one night, he went round in his | down there! He’ll 
stocking feet half the forenoon, till one of the | be 


before 1 gave up the idea of teaching him any- | 


thing. 
he tried hard enough, he couldn’t seem to com- 
prehend. So if any piece of work needed brains 
and quickness, I took good care not to call on 
him; but whenever strength and faithfulness 
were wanted, I turned to him every time. No 
matter how hard or dirty the job, he never 
complained or shirked. 

**But his appetite! 1 believe that after any 
meal he could have turned to and eaten another 
just as big. I guess that was why Obed 
Spiller, the cook, was down on him. If any- 
body had his coffee weak or his beef poor or 
the heel of the loaf, it was always Dutchy. 
He never said a word, but ate more than ever, 
just to show there was no hard feeling. 

‘Our first week on the grounds we had good 
luck. The cod bit well, and were big and fat. 
The second Wednesday dawned with a stiff 
gale from the northeast. How it blew! All 
day we didn’t wet a hook. Toward night it 
grew worse, and a sleet storm set in. The 
schooner pitched and rolled so that you could 
hardly keep your feet; but her cable was new, 
and I was sure she would ride it out. We 
turned in early, hoping the wind would go 
down before morning. 

‘*But at eleven o’clock a cry from the man 
on watch brought us all tumbling out of our 
bunks. And there was reason enough. The 
shackle under the bow had parted, the jibstay 
slacked up, and the masts, freed from its ten- 
sion, were quivering like willow rods. Unless 
the damage was repaired at once the swell would 
soon roll the sticks out of the schooner. 

“In less than three minutes I had every man 
but the cook on deck. It took some time to 
secure the swinging end of the stay, splice it, 
and draw it in through the hawse-pipe. We 
were all busy forward, Dutchy included, when 
somebody looked aft, and yelled: 

‘**Fire! Fire! The Bell’s afire!’ 

‘‘I spun round, and saw that the man was 
right. A dull red glare was dancing in the top 
of the skylight. Then the glass broke, and a 
tongue of flame shot out. The whole inside 
of the cabin seemed to be blazing. 

“‘It was a sorry sight for us all. Every cent 
I had was in this schooner. Besides, it wasn’t 


His mind was slow and dull, and though | 





‘*I was aft in less than half a minute, and 
started down the companion ladder; but a burst 
of flame and smoke drove me back. We hustled 
out the buckets, formed a double line from both 
rails, and passed water like mad; but it didn’t 
seem to have any more effect than if we had 
been using thimbles instead of pails. The 
vessel was rocking so that the pails were half- 
empty by the time they got to the last man, 
| and half the water 
| that was left in 
them never reached 


could do any good. 

‘*It’s pretty 
rough to fight sea 
and storm and fire 
at the same time, 
but that’s what we 
had to do that 
night. We were 
getting pretty well 
fagged when a 
voice shouted : 

***The cook’s 
burned to 
| death |’ 

‘*In the excite- 


ten all about Obed 
Spiller; but I saw 
in a second that 
somebody would 
have to go down 
into that cabin and 
rout him out. It 
wasn’t a job I 
hankered for, but 
I made a bolt for 
the companion lad- 
der. But that slow 
Dutchman was 
ahead of me. 
***Go_ back, 
cap!’ he said, giv- 
ing me a shove that 
sent me staggering. " 
‘T’ll get him.’ 
‘‘With that he 
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threw his coat up over his head, and dove | 


down the ladder into the smoke and fire below. 
I waited. It wasn’t more than thirty seconds | 
before he came staggering up, with his clothes | 





“GIVE ME A FISH- 





But 
1 knew that he’d been down below, and got 
some idea of the situation, so I passed him what 

| he wanted. He was down the ladder and in 

the cabin again almost before I could turn 
round. He was the quickest slow man 1 ever 
saw. 

** *Keep the water going!’ he shouted; and 
we poured it down as fast as we could send it 
from the rail to the skylight. 

**We could hear him stamping round below 
and coughing, but we couldn’t see a thing for 
the thick smoke that was rolling ap. It seemed 
almost wicked for him to be down there in the 
| middle of the flames; but he was fighting for 





FORK, AND I'LL PUT OUT THE FIRE." 


his own life, as well as the lives of all the rest, 
so I couldn’t order him up. 

**Well, sir, it seemed hours while we waited 
for him ‘to come up. Just as I was beginning 


on fire in half a dozen places, and the cook, | to fear the fire had been too much for him, a 
almost smothered, flung over his shoulder like | shout rose from below: 


a bag of meal. 


“‘Obed was a heavy sleeper, and he had a| 
deep bunk off in one corner, so that the flames 


hadn’t reached him; but he’d breathed so much 
smoke before he was fully awake that he 


hadn’t enough sense or strength left to get on | 


deck. 
more. 

‘“*Two or three of us put out the fire on 
Dutchy. Then we carried the cook forward, 
lashed him to the foremast, and left him to 
come to himself, for we didn’t have any time 
to coddle him. All this time the rest of the 
crew were busy with the buckets, but the blaze 
was more than holding its own. I began to 
think of the boats, though I knew a dory 
couldn’ t live five minutes in that sea. 

‘‘Just then the German touched me on the 
shoulder. He’d puffed his lungs clear of smoke, 
so that he could talk again. 

***Give me a fish-fork,’ he said, 
put out the fire.’ 


He’d have strangled in a few minutes 


‘and I'll 


‘I stared at him, thinking he’d gone clean | 
erazy, for how he could put out a blaze with | 
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heard a kind of squeaking, 
crunching noise, and 
looked out. 

‘*That noise came from 
my tin cup. It was 
smashed flat, and no won- 


me, and was about to eat me. I was woke up 
a little sudden, you see, and I reckon I didn’t 
see very straight right at first. 

‘*Now I’ve noticed that some people, if you 
wake ’em up quick, get scared—and some get 
mad. Well, I guess that’s me, because just as 
soon as I came to I grabbed for my gun. 

“If that gun hadn’t been all tangled up in 
my blankets, where I rolled it to keep off the 
dew, I surely would have plugged that old 
grizzly in the back before I was fully awake. 
And I reckon he would just as surely have 
chewed me all up the next minute. However, 
I played in luck that time. 


coming light—when [| shoot him, I cast ee 


der—there was a foot on | standing away up on 

tam it the size of a ham. When | his hind legs, and reaching for the deer. 
I ran my eye up the leg of that foot and then to | wanted that deer, and he wanted it bad. 
the top of it all, I guessed pretty quick that the | he couldn’t quite make it. 
king-bear of the mountains was standing over | the neck and swing the deer round, 





wrastling with that gun, and figuring where to | 


eye up again, and then 
I saw he had his back 
to me all the time. 
**That old bear never ~ 
knew I was there, 
apparently. He was 






He 


but he 
couldn’t get his claws into it for a hold. 
‘*Well, when I saw Old Br’in so wrapped 











But | 
He could just touch | 


Stand clear!’ 

‘A ball of fire shot up the ladder through 
the black smoke. Behind it came Dutchy, all 
ablaze. On the end of the fish-fork he had a 
bundle of kerosene-soaked rags that the cook 
had used for cleaning his lamps. 
| ‘**We found afterward that the screw had 
pulled out of the gimbals in which the cabin 
light swung, and that a roll of the schooner 
had tossed the falling lamp into the box where 
the rags were kept. The oil-soaked cloth formed 
a heart of fire, which the water had been 
unable to quench. Five seconds after Dutchy 
reached the deck the flaming ball was drifting 
to leeward, and we were soaking him from 
head to foot to put him out. After that it was 
an easy matter to drown the blaze in the cabin. 

‘*There was nothing too good for that lad 
during the rest of his cruise. When we struck 
Gloucester again I tried to persuade him to go 
| on another trip, but it was no use. An hour 
| after he got his pay he was off for New York, 
to ship again on some tramp for the old coun- 





st I’ve never seen him since.’’ 
& oo & 
deer hung. Ellis was still coiled 


up in his blankets, sleeping like a 
kitten. He always was a power- 
ful sleeper; but he was one of the 
other kind of people I was telling 
you about; when he woke up 
quick, he woke up scared. Well, 
Old Br’ in rustled along over there 
and looked up at the deer. Hang- 
ing pretty high! 

‘**Ah,’ he says to himself, 
‘what’s this here little bundle, all 
coiled up so sweet?’ or something 
| like that. Anyway, he leaned over Ellis and 
gave him a gentle tap. 

**I was wrastling hard with my rifle, but I 
| didn’t need it. When that man Ellis opened 






| his eyes, he just rose,—rose straight up in the 


air, blankets and all,—and the screech he let 


up in his work, I decided I’d lay low and see | out would have stampeded a mountain-lion. 


what would happen. If he didn’t back up and 
step on me I had a chance to pull out of it yet. 
Meanwhile I was twisting and twitching away 
at my old rifle, which was so tangled up in the 
blankets by that time that five minutes’ straight 
work never fetched it. 

**1 was beginning to think of a break for 


the brush when Br’in dropped on to his fore- | 
He had been daddling for that meat for ten | we don’t know. 
‘How | before he could get down. 
always peeking round stumps for Old Br’in, and 


feet. 
minutes or so, but now he gave it up. 


While I was | about that other deer?’ he was saying to himself. 
‘*He scuffled across the open to where the other | 


‘*Well, sir, things happened quick after that. 
Ellis, he lined out one way and Br’in the other. 
I reckon Br’in is going yet, but Ellis came 
back. Br’in caved the whole creek bank down, 
and made an open trail through the brush for 
| miles and miles. I followed Ellis by the strips 


of blankets on the briers, and finally found him 


in the top of a tree. However he got up there 
I had to throw him a rope 
After that Ellis was 


I reckon Br’in was doing the same for him.’’ 
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THE HALL OF FAME. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


paar produces more buckwheat than 
any of the other twenty-four states where 
it grows. The crop this year is immense, so 
that every one ought to have plenty of hot 
cakes on his plate these cool mornings. Thrice 
lucky he who has real maple-sirup to flood them. 


feos to a rumor circulated a few weeks 
ago, Panama and Costa Rica were to be 
married, but when these countries heard the 
report they expressed great surprise that any 
one should suppose that they ever contemplated 
a union. They denied the report without even 
saying, as Mark Twain once said of the rumor 
that he was dead, that the report was greatly 
exaggerated, 


his continent is no longer the scene of the 

most striking innovations; America is an 
old story. Africa is the new world. The French 
are stretching a telegraph-wire from the Medi- 
terranean across the Sahara to Timbuktu. The 
wire has already reached the Tuat oases. It 
will pass thence to the Ahaggar Mountains, 
where live the Tuareg bandits, and so into a 
country which a few years ago was extremely 
dangerous to an avowed Christian. 


Be the cool weather brought more impor- 
tant things to talk about there was much 
discussion whether the date on the new House 
of Representatives office building should not 
read ‘“‘MCMV” instead of ‘‘MDCCCCY.”’ 
Both forms seem to be correct, although it is 
said that the Institute of France and some 
authority at Columbia University have decided 
in favor of the longer form. Is it Philistinism 
to suggest that 1905 would be easier to read? 
geo various pretexts, chiefly sanitary, the 
agrarian influences of Germany have so 
well succeeded in excluding American and other 
foreign cattle and meats that prices have risen 
sensationally high in that country, and the 
working classes have had to go on a vegetarian 
diet. Until the present laws are modified, the 
advocates of getting along without meat will 
have a better opportunity to exemplify their theo- 
ries than is often afforded in this Western world. 


hy should not a man who has a ‘‘good 
job’’ under the government be expected to 
contribute to the party which keeps him there? 
Because he is in office to serve the public, and 
not any fraction of it. If he were to pay private 
_ employers five per cent. of his wages for keeping 
him in place, the matter would be adjusted by 
reducing his salary by that amount. The gov- 
ernment is either paying too much to its great 
army of civil servants, or else they should have 
all that they now receive, without deduction 
for political purposes. 
A striking tribute of respect was paid to the 
memory of Doctor Barnardo, the children’s 
friend, whose death was recently noted here. 
His body lay in state in Edinburgh Castle Mis- 
sion Church in the East End of London, where 
it was viewed by thousands. The streets through 
which the funeral procession passed were lined 
with silent, tearful crowds. The shop windows 
were closed, flags were displayed at half-mast, 
and there was every evidence that the poor of 
the district were sincerely mourning the death 
of the man who had devoted forty years to caring 
for the destitute. The mourning of these people 
for a good man dead, as well as the splendid 
work of the man’s life, make one agree with 
Doctor Channing when he said that he thanked 
God that his lot was bound up with that of the 
human race, because there were so many ad- 
mirable qualities in his fellow men. 
lamis Castle, in Seotland, the seat of the 
Earls of Strathmore, is no longer a place 
of mystery. Lord Glamis, the heir apparent to 
the earldom, who came of age recently, was not 
taken to the locked chamber, tales of which 
have been told for a hundred years. Tradition 
says that each heir on attaining his majority 
was escorted to the chamber by his father. When 
he came out the heir was said to be trembling 
as if with fright, or his face was pale, as if he 
had suffered some great shock. What the room 
contained has never been told with authority. 
There is an impression abroad, however, that 
the eldest son of the eleventh earl had been born 
a monster, or an imbecile, or was in some other 
way disqualified from inheriting his father’s 
honors and estates. He was accordingly made 
a prisoner in the castle, and his younger brother 
was made the heir. This was in 1801. He is 
supposed to have died about fifteen or twenty 
years ago. The castle has been advertised to 
rent with no reservation of secret rooms or 
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COMPANION. 








| private passages. This is regarded as good 
|evidence that the family no longer has any 
secrets concealed within its walls. The passing 
of the Glamis mystery will nevertheless be 
regretted by hardened lovers of romance, whether 
they be sixteen or sixty years old. 

Nothing makes the national chest expand so 
healthily as the bugle blast of a vigorous 
| editor glorifying his own state. For example, 
| listen to this from Kansas City: ‘‘Missouri has 
| twenty-three state institutions. It has never 
had a general crop failure. It is the leading 
clover state in the Union. It has more stock- 
farms than any other state. It has the largest 
acreage of blue-grass of all the states. It has 
the largest permanent school fund in the United 
States. It raises one-tenth of all the corn raised 
in the world. It produces four-fifths of all the 
zine mined in the world. It has one-third more 
apple-trees than any other state. Its farm land 
has advanced forty per cent. in the last four 
years. It has the largest yield of cotton per 
acre in the Union. It has the lowest rate of 
taxation of all the states.’’ If you did not live 
in your own state would you not like to live in 
**Missourah’’ ? 

* © 


COMMON SENSE. 


A maiden fair, without pretense, 

And when they asked her humble name, 

She whispered mildly, ‘Common Sense.” 
James T. Fields. 
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THE INSURANCE SITUATION. 


ecause of the scandals arising from the 

struggle between two factions for control 

of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 

a committee was appointed by the New York 

Legislature last July to inquire into the manage- 

ment of the life-insurance companies doing 

business in the state, and to recommend changes 

in the law for the purpose of preventing.a 

continuance of such abuses as might be discov- 
ered. 

The governor, in urging the legislature to act, 
was careful to say that he believed the great 
companies were solvent, and that many of the 
abuses complained of had arisen because the 
existing laws were not modern enough to cover 
modern business practices. He urged that noth- 
ing be done rashly, because of the vast interests 
involved. It has been estimated that five million 
persons, or about one-third of the voting popu- 
lation of the country, are insured. 

The legislative committee has already brought 
to light the facts that the officers of several of 
the great life-insurance companies paid enor- 
mous salaries to themselves, and appointed 
relatives and connections to positions also carry- 
ing large salaries; that contributions were made 
to political campaign committees; that money 
was used to influence legislation, and that the 
officers took for themselves profit arising from 
the indirect use of the funds of the companies 
in semispeculative investments. 

These revelations have roused the people to 
insist upon a house-cleaning in the insurance 
business. The resignation of the managing 
officers has been demanded ; there has been talk 
of suits to compel the return to the companies 
of the money paid to political campaign com- 
mittees ; and criminal prosecution of the officers 
has been threatened, if not already begun. 

The chairman of the investigating committee 
has asked that the officers of other states post- 
pone action against the companies until the 
work of inquiry is completed, and suggests that 
some concerted and uniform plan of action be 
adopted for curing those evils of management 
which are within the reach of law. 

Lawyers and the courts will have to decide 
how far new legislation can limit the discretion 
of the officers of the companies under the charters 
now in foree. Even if the legislatures find 
themselves powerless to remedy some of the 
evils, the public attention which has been con- 
centrated on them and the general condemnation 
their practices have received will make the in- 
surance managers careful to prevent their repe- 
tition. 
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TRAINING IN SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Ihe tendency of education is more and more 
to foresee the needs of our civilization 
and provide for them by special training 

in schools. Noteworthy examples of this tend- 
ency are the schools of social service recently 
established in three American cities. These 
are Simmons College in Boston, now entering 
upon its fourth year, the School of Philanthropy, 
founded by the New York Charity Organization 
Society, and the department of Social Science, 
which has just been opened at the University 
of Chicago. 

Just as a special kind of instruction is pro- 
vided to prepare men and women to be lawyers, 
doctors, preachers, teachers, nurses, these new 
institutions seek to educate professional phi- 
lanthropists to engage in systematic work for 
organized charities, to conduct ‘‘settlements’’ 
among the slums, to work as secretaries to 
doctors, teachers and sociologists who are deal- 
ing with social problems in poor, crowded 
sections of cities. 

The old method of education was to give a 
young person general culture, and then leave to 





time and chance the direction of educated 








talents toward some special kind of usefulness. 
Heretofore ‘‘slumming,’’ settlement work and 
other such social service have been left to the 
emotional impulse and good intention of the 
amateur in charity. The new schools of charity 
have studied the practical needs of the sociolo- 
gist, and aim to turn out, not theoretic econo- 
mists, but doers of the word. 

For a long time the new profession will not 
be overcrowded. The labors of philanthropy 
become more complex and extensive every year, 
and there is plenty of room for young men and 
women in the ranks of the new scientific army 
which is setting out to fight the enemies of 
social order and prosperity. 
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A GOTHIC CATHEDRAL. 


Graceful, grotesque, with every new surprise 
Imagination’s very self in stone! 
Lowell. 
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THE BEST SCHOOL FOR BABIES. 


n English committee of trained educators 
has been investigating the result of the 
teaching in schools of children between 

the ages of three and five. They report unani- 
mously against sending children of that age to 
school, for they get practically no intellectual 
advantage from the school, and often the teaching 
seems to dull their imaginations and to weaken 
the power of observation. Many of the children, 
after one or two years of this early school, 
appear apathetic, and never acquire enthusiasm 
for study. 

Of course such generalization must be accepted 
cautiously, for many other causes may be at 
work to bring about the undesirable result. 
Bad sanitary conditions in crowded homes, in- 
sufficient nourishment, disturbed sleep are too 
frequent evils surrounding the babies who are 
sent early to school. 

The English report recommends more play, 
more sleep, and more free conversation for the 
little children. Constant story-telling, both to 
the children and by them, is also excellent. 
The teacher who is a motherly woman, with 
quick instincts for the needs of babyhood, will 
often succeed better in the development of small 
children than one ever so well trained in her 
profession yet lacking in sympathy. 

The criticism of ordinary school methods and 
results will not apply to the kindergarten. The 
dangers there lie at the other extreme—the im- 
buing the child with the idea that all study 
must be play, and that the sterner demands of 
later education are irrational and old-fashioned. 

Schools of all sorts must be continually trying 
to deal more successfully with the needs of little 
children. Meantime, it is likely to remain true 
in the twentieth century as it has been in all 
past history, that the mother is the best teacher 
and home the best school for children under six 
years old, and that other education for them is 
generally but a poor imitation and makeshift. 
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THE FISHERIES DISPUTE. 


uring most of the time since the inde- 

pendence of the United States was ac- 

knowledged by Great Britain the two 
countries have been at variance on the subject 
of fishery rights along the British American 
coast. 

When the definitive treaty of peace was under 
discussion in 1783 the Americans claimed full 
fishery rights, not as a favor or concession, but 
as a part of their inheritance. They insisted 
that they shared with the Canadians a property 
right in the fisheries. If Great Britain did not 
concede the justice of the claim, it yielded the 
point, and for thirty years the Yankee fishermen 
possessed all the rights to take fish along any 
part of the British American coast that were 
possessed by British fishermen, with the sole 
exception that they could not dry and cure fish 
on Newfoundland nor on any inhabited coast. 

The War of 1812 was held by Great Britain 
to have abrogated all treaties between the two 
countries. Fisheries were not mentioned in the 
treaty of Ghent; and it was not until six 
years later, after much embittered diplomatic 
correspondence, that a new agreement was 
made. 

By a convention made in 1818 this country 
acquired the right to the fishery along the greater 
part of the coast of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
together with the right to dry and cure fish on 
the same coast, but the United States expressly 
renounced the right to take, cure or dry fish 
within three marine miles of any other part of 
the British dominion in America. 

From this convention arose the long and never- 
settled dispute whether the line of the coast was 
to be drawn following its sinuosities, or was to 
be drawn from headland to headland. It was 
pending when the reciprocity treaty of 1854 
threw open the fishery rights of each country 
to the other, and admitted fresh fish free of 
duty at all the ports of the United States and 
the British colonies. 

That treaty was in force until 1866, and its 
expiration caused a renewal of the old contro- 
versy. Again in 1871 eight articles of the 
Alabama claims treaty dealt with the fisheries, 
which again were made free to the people of 
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disappointment of Americans, that this country 
should pay five and a half million dollars for 
ten years’ enjoyment of the privileges which 
it acquired under the treaty. This arrange- 
ment came to an end in 1885, and since then 
the convention of 1818 has again been in 
force. 

During the last twenty years the old dispute 
has broken out again and again, but under 
skilful diplomatic treatment it has been again 
and again partially composed. The most recent 
outbreak is on the part of Newfoundland, which 
has passed a law forbidding its citizens to sell 
bait to American fishermen, and is believed in 
some cases to have violated the treaty of 1818. 
Remonstrance. was made on behalf of the 
Gloucester fishermen, and hereafter Newfound- 
land will keep strictly within its rights. Its 
course was avowedly adopted in order to bring 
a pressure to bear on the United States Senate 
to ratify the agreement known as the Hay- 
Bond treaty at the approaching session. That 
proposed treaty, among other things, permits 
Americans to buy bait of Newfoundland fisher- 
men. 
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THE RANGE OF PRICES. 


hen I was fifteen years old, and used 
W to buy family supplies for my mother, 
it took one dollar and twenty cents, 

on an average, to get the things that now cost 
a dollar. When I was married, ten years ago, 
eighty cents had this same purchasing power. 
Present prices are thus about midway between 
those of the year when Garfield was elected 
and the latter part of Cleveland’s second term. ’’ 

This was the observation of a forty-year-old 
householder, who had been studying a standard 
table of index numbers. His own personal ex- 
perience would not be worth quoting, since 
individual conditions vary so greatly, were it 
not that it is the average American’s experience, 
if statisticians may be trusted. 

To get the index number for a particular year, 
a computation is made of the number of bushels 
of wheat, pounds of coffee, yards of cloth, 
pounds of coal and of metals consumed by the 
average person, besides building materials and 
countless incidentals. To these figures the pre- 
vailing rates at the time are applied. The 
result affords a standard by which the range of 
general prices may be traced. 

Certain articles have been steadily declining 
in price almost as long as people can remember ; 
others have been advancing. The larger group 
has fluctuated like the level of a lake. From 
the return to a hard-money basis, after the Civil 
War, prices tended downward until about ten 
years ago. Many persons supposed that the 
decline would continue indefinitely. Some per- 
sons expect the present tendency in the other 
direction to prevail for a long time. But no 
one can tell. 

The nearer general prices maintain a steady 
level, the better it is for the country as a whole. 
The weight of deferred obligations, as between 
debtor and creditor, is changed, although una- 
voidably, unfairly by fluctuation. 
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y the decision of a Pennsylvania court, the law 

of that state designed to prevent the employ- 
ment of boys under sixteen years old in the mines 
has become more drastic than its framers intended. 
The statute provided that if a boy under sixteen 
could secure a certificate from a public-school 
teacher setting forth that he had received instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, spelling, English grammar 
and geography, and was familiar with the funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic, including frac- 
tions, he might be employed. The court has 
decided that this part of the law is invalid, as it 
introduces a discrimination in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which forbids any state to “make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States.” The statute abridges the rights of the 
boys who cannot secure the required certificate. 
The effect of the decision, until it is overruled, is 
to prevent the employment in the mines of any 
boy under sixteen years old. Whether the decision 
stands or not, those who believe in the protection 


| of the young hold that no boy should be sent to 


work underground at an age when such work will 
prevent his proper physical development. 

he Secretary of War has recently announced 

that the plans of fortifications adopted under 
the régime of Secretary Endicott have been carried 
out, and that twenty-five coast cities are now so 
strongly fortified that “‘no foreign fleet could enter 
them, neither could the combined fleets of any 
two nations, that is, providing it is not foggy’; 
also that “we have sufficient guns, and our forti- 
fications are now strong enough to resist and 
annihilate any such fleet.” In order to provide 
against surprise in case of fog, the Secretary 
suggests that arrangements should be made for 
supplementing the big guns with torpedoes and 
submarine mines. | 


Pp difficulties than were anticipated are 
experienced in completing the list of great 
Americans to be honored in the Hall of Fame of 
New York University. Twenty-six names were 
to be chosen this year by the jury of one hundred 
notable contemporary Americans, twenty-one to 
fill the vacancies in the original list of fifty who 
were to have been chosen in 1900, and five new 
names to be added. The jury was able to agree 
on only five, namely, John Quincy Adams and 
James Madison, among statesmen; John Green- 


both nations. A joint commission to assess the | leaf Whittier and James Russell Lowell, among 
value of the concession decided, greatly to the | literary men, and Gen. William T. Sherman, among 
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soldiers. Among those who failed to receive 
the necessary majority vote are Patrick Henry, 
Jobn C. Calhoun, Andrew Jackson, William 
Cullen Bryant, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Francis Parkman, Horace Greeley, 
George Bancroft, Phillips Brooks, Rufus Choate 
and Mark Hopkins. In addition to the twenty- 
six native Americans, six foreign-born Americans 
were to be chosen, along with twelve women. 
Only three women received the required number 
of votes, namely, Maria Mitchell, Emma Willard 
and Mary Lyon. The reason more were not 
elected was that some of the jurors did not think 
any woman scientist was worthy to be called great. 
Alexander Hamilton, Louis Agassiz and John 
Paul Jones were the foreign-born men who re- 
ceived votes enough to entitle their names to a 
place in the hall. 
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THE JUDGE’S STORY. 


he old judge had tried three times to tell his 
story, and each time had been interrupted by 
the solicitude of his daughter concerning the wel- 
fare of her guests. After the third interruption 
her father waited with a formal dignity that could 
not be ignored. 

“Excuse me, father,” she apologized, ‘you were 
going to tell us —” 

“TI was going to tell you,” he replied, “of the time 
when I enjoyed the ‘pleasures of the chase’ for 
three weeks. It was down in King County. You 
know,” turning to the guests, “the reputation 
they have down there for hospitality? Well, it 
surpasses its reputation—yes, sir, leaves it clear 
out of sight. They make you a gift of the whole 
estate the moment you enter its gates; I believe 
if you asked for the moon they’d contrive to have 
it on the table for you at the next meal. As for 
the things they did have—the chicken and muffins 
and spiced hams—well, it’s no use thinking about 
them now. 

“There was just one thing that kept it from 
being paradise down there, and that was that you 
couldn’t tell a story, not if Mrs. Madison was at 
the table. 

“TI began one at breakfast one day, and I’d get 
no farther than two sentences before she’d inter- 
rupt to offer me some cream, or a particular pear, 
or an especial kind of pickle, or to tell Caroline to 
bring some hot muffins, or to inquire exactly how 
many lumps of sugar some one wanted in his 
coffee. 

“At first I gave in meekly, but after a while 
I got my spirit up, and determined to tell one 
story or die. It became a sort of contest, and I 
kept strict record of the game. I tried, in those 
three weeks, to tell thirty-seven stories.” 

“And how many times did you succeed ?” one of 
the listeners asked. 

“Not one, sir,’ the old judge stormed, “not a 
single one! The lady was too much for me.” 

“That was too bad, father,” his daughter com- 
forted him. “Of course she didn’t realize —” 

“Gertrude,” her father replied, solemnly, “it’s a 
woman’s duty to realize. If a man is insane 
enough to prefer one of his own stories to a good 
dinner, do for heaven’s sake let him have his way. 
He’!l never be happy till he does.” 
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THE MEANING OF WORRY. 


Provle said that May Bellamy took herself too 
seriously. Possibly she did attach a good 
deal of importance to her tasks, her experiences 


and her emotions; but that did not mean that she | 


was conceited or selfish, simply that hers was an 
“intense” nature, one of the kind that magnifies 
small things to large. 

Such a girl may be conscientious, even devout, 
as May unquestionably was, and yet do as much 
worrying as a weaker sister. May wasted her 


vitality in this way. She had never reasoned out | 


the matter, to learn just what her manifold anxie- 
ties meant. It was left for an older friend to 
teach her, in the course of a visit in which the 
girl had unconsciously displayed all her qualities, 
good and bad. 

“May,” the friend said, suddenly, one day, after 


listening without comment to many gloomy fore- | 


bodings, ‘‘don’t you think the world was governed 
very well before you came into it?” 

“Why, certainly,” was the surprised answer. 

“Do you admit that it will contrive to get along 
after you have gone out of it?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, then,” the friend concluded, “don’t you 
think you might safely trust the Creator to manage 
affairs while you are in it?” 

The girl bowed her head. She had not realized 
that she had been setting herself against the order 
of the universe. Yet that is what worrying actu- 
ally means. 


ceit it seems to show. 
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SHE NEEDED REST. 


“ WwW" honey-bug,” said one of the trained 

nurses to the other who rents the flat in 
partnership with her, “isn’t it fine that we’re both 
off duty at once? Lie down on the couch there, 
and tell me about your case, and then I'll tell 
about mine.” 

“Agreed, on one condition,” said the other, 
dropping down on the couch. “Don’t call me 
honey-bug!” 

“Why, deary! You never objected to my nice 
little pet name before!” 

“Don’t say deary! My name is Mary.” 

“Your name is fuss-budget! What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Nothing in the world, except that I’ve been for 
the last two weeks where pet names are a mania. 
The first night I was there my patient’s husband 
came into the room and said to her, ‘Well, queenie, 
I’ve been mowing the lawn, love, and it’s made 
my back ache, darling.’ ” 

“Mary!” 

“No joke; I remembered that verbatim, pur- 
posely for you. And that isn’t a circumstance! 
By the second day I found that if Mrs. Blackall 
told ‘me ‘presh’ thought thus and so,—that was 


If one could overlook the impiety of | 
the habit, one might laugh at the monstrous con- | 


short for ‘precious,’ you know,—it meant h 
husband. And when he asked after ‘hun,’ TY) 
stood for ‘honey’—his wife! ‘Lambie’ and ‘birdTe’ 
were favorites, too, and ‘dearest’ and ‘darling’ and 
‘sweetheart’ were the cheapest kind of bywords, , 
tossed at everybody and everything on the pre 
ises. The cat and the dog and the bird were 4ll 
sweethearts, and from the first hour I was the 
Mrs. Blackall addressed me—a perfect stranger— 
as ‘deary’ whenever she spoke to me! The last | 
few days she has been calling me ‘darl.’ That 
means ‘darling.’ What do you think of it?” 
“W-well,” came the judicial answer, “don’t you 


like that sort of thing better than coldness a 
crossness ?” 
“Foolish question! 
I prefer too much molasses, or too much quinin! 
I don’t want too much anything. Yesterday, just | 
before I left, Mr. Blackall came in and found his 
wife sitting up, and what do you think he said? 
‘Why, you little apple-dumpling dear!’ And she 
looked up at him—big burly man!—and said, ‘Oh, 
do you really think I look better, pet-heart?’ ” 
“Vaudeville!” laughed the judicial one, suddenly 
turning human. : 
“Continuous. Do you wonder that I want to be 
called plain, straight ‘Mary’ for at least a week? | 
I need complete rest!” 
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SAVED BY A BABY. 


n 1895 the difficulties between the Chinese and 
Japanese made the lot of missionaries in China 
extremely dangerous. They recognized the seri- 
ous consequences of a general uprising of the 
Chinese. In “The Tragedy of Paotingfu’’ there 
is a letter from an American woman telling how a | 
party of Chinese soldiers were checked when they | 
came rushing toward her house: 


A week ago a great crowd of Chinese soldiers 
came to the compound, about fifteen rods from | 
here. They caused great disturbance among the 
Chinese servants and others. The racket about 
the place was something terrible. 

Mr. Roberts did what he could to keep them quiet. 
Doctor Noble soon came, and they two worked 
all the afternoon, trying to entertain these men 
by answering their questions and —F them 
round. They broke into the cellars, but did not | 
break into the houses, although they pushed on | 
the doors and wanted to get in badly; but the | 
gentlemen told them there was only a woman 
nside, and it was not proper for them to go in. 
To this they finally agreed, for the Chinese are 
very particular about such things. 

I soon saw them coming toward the house like 
a lot of hounds on the track of some prey. They | 
came to the windows and began looking in, but di 
not try the doors. 

I saw some faces at one window which did not 
look vety bad, so I sat down at the window with 
Baby Paul. He immediately reached out his little 
arms to them and laughed, delighted to see so 
many faces. They began to smile and ask ques- | 
tions. I asked them where — were from, and 
they answered me. They thought Paul would be 
cold, dressed in white. So I showed them that he 
had flannel on under, et cetera, and they seemed 
satisfied. 

They finally left. You can imagine my relief. | 





LEST WE FORGET! 


he day has long passed when Americans trav- 

elling in foreign countries can be made to feel 
apologetic over their nationality. But in these 
days of general recognition of our greatness— | 
when the American duchesses have become so | 
numerous that we cannot keep track of them— 
there still remain a few who will remind us that | 
we are not quite perfect. 


In a recent lecture the speaker, an English- 
woman who had lived many years in Japan, dwelt 
upon the admirable manners of the inhabitants of 

| that land, but said that she must admit that in one 
| place their behavior was not above censure; on 
the railroad-trains she had been surprised and 
| disappointed to see them pushing and crowding in 
| amanner quite foreign to their habitual gentleness 
| and grace. 

“How do you account for such a thing?” de- 
manded a voice in the audience. 

“It can be explained,” replied the lecturer, 
—, “only in this way. In Japan the proper 
conduct for every occasion in life has been pre- 
scribed from antiquity. Consequently, from child- 
hood every one knows just what he ought to do 
and does it gracefully. But when the railroad 
was introduced, there was, of course, no precedent 
for behavior on trains; so the Japanese adopted 
the American manners.” 
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A PROFESSION FOR MICE. 


ot long ago the children of a well-known re- | 

former had the misfortune to lose some of 
their white mice by a cruel stroke of death. They | 
| found some consolation, however, by arranging a 
funeral, and after the services were over, the | 
mother of the young mourners saw a gravestone 
carefully erected at the head of the little mound. 


On this monument was scrawled in childish 
letters, “To the memory of our white mice. ‘Of | 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’” “Oh, I hope | 
not!” groaned the mother. “It’s bad enough to 
have them on earth. I never could see what they 
were made for, anyway.” 

It has been difficult to regard white mice seri- | 
ously. One hears of their ———s tricks, but | 
| that is not a sufficient excuse for their being. | 
Some sing sweetly, but they are rare, and almost 
| = one would prefer a bird. | 
| ut with modern inventions comes a profession 

for mice so important that it commands govern- | 
ment pay in the English navy. Every submarine 
| vessel carries a cage of white mice. At the least | 
| leakage of gasoline the little creatures feel un. | 
| comfortable, and begin to squeal. This serves as | 
ja germs, which is quickly heeded. | 
| The mice are regularly enrolled on the books, 
| as the seamen are, and the government allows 
them one shilling a week for food. 





& 


| . 
| OF ANCIENT LINEAGE. 


| octor Holmes says it is better to be self-made 
than not made at all, but, all else being equal, 
| he would choose the man with the family portrait- 
gallery to the one with the twenty-five-cent tintype. 


| It is truly comforting to feel that the possibility 
of inheritance lies on the side of good breeding, 
and not on that of ignorance. It was with some 
| such sentiment that the lady quoted in the San 
| Francisco Chronicle made her claim of ancestry. 
“Oh, yes,” she said, proudly, “we can trace our 
ancestors back to—to—well, I don’t know who, 
but we have been descending for centuries.” 
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Brown’s Bronchial Troches are invaluable for 
relieving Hoarseness or Loss of Voice, Coughs and 
Sore Throat. Jn boxes only. Avoid Imitations. [ Ade. 








Reduced Rates on Household Goods 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write oi == 9 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington 8t., Chicago. 
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Mail. 
Write for our Free lllustrated Book, 
«*How to Become an Electrical, 
Mechanical or Steam Engineer.” 
We teach Electrical Engineering, Steam or 
hanical Engi Mechanical Dra‘ 


ting, Electric Railways, Dynamo 
Tender’s . jotorman’s Course, Short 
Electrical Course, Arithmetic, Algebra, at 
our home by mail. Thousands have 
een helped to better positions and sala- 
ries by our practical mail courses. Write 
for our free book and testimonials. 
New students enrolling now will be pro- 
vided free of charge with our Reference 
Library and a set of Electrical Apparatus. 








FREE 


Electrical Engineer Institute of 
Correspondence Instruction, 
Dept. 11, 242A West 23d Street, New York. 
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Knitted 
Table 


Send 
. For 
Padding. * Free 
Booklet. | 


Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash. 
Inquire of First-Class Dry \ 


Goods House. 


GIANT 2 
Heater 


Fits any parlor lamp 
or gas-jet. Utilizes the 
heat that goes to waste. 
Does not lessen the vol- 
ume of light. Burns no 
more oil or gas than 
usual. It's a scientific 
brass globe that draws 
cold air into itself, super- 
heats it and drives it out. 
Creates a circulation, heating 
all the air in the room equally. 
Warms any eotinery room in zero 
weather, Warm baby’s food, 
shaving water, make tea or coffee. 


Polished Brass. . 
Nickel-Plated . . $2.00. 
| 











Charges prepaid. Money refunded i: not satis- 
factory and returned tousin 1odays. Order to-day. 

GIANT HEATER COMPANY, | 
133 Monmouth Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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more men 
any other manufacturer 
$1 0 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
) disprove this statement. 
W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their ex- | 
cellent style, easy fitting, and superior wearing 
qualities, achieved the largest sale of any $3.50 
Shoe in the world. They are just as good as 
those that cost you $5.00 to $7.00 — the only 
difference is the price. If I could take you into 
my factory at Brockton, Mass., the largest in 
the world under one roof making men’s fine 
shoes, and show you the care with which every 
pair of Douglas shoes is made, you would realize 
why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are the best | 
shoes produced in the world. | 
If I could show you the difference between the 
shoes made in - factory and those of other 
makes, you would understand why Douglas 
$3.50 shoes cost more to make, why they hold 
their shape, fit better, wear longer, and are of 
greater intrinsic value than any other $3.50 


shoe on the market to-day. 

Ww. L. jas Sreng Made Shoes for 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. te Schoo! & 
D Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 
CAUTION: — Insist upon having W. L. Doug- 

las shoes. ake no substitute. None genuine | 

without his name and price stamped on bottom. 
WANTED. A shoe dealer in every town where 

W. L. Douglas Shoes are not sold. Full line of 

samples sent free for inspection upon request. 
Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 





The 
Luxury of 


Heinz 


Mince Meat 


Heinz Mince Meat is mince 
meat idealized—the good old- 
fashioned kind made perfect 
by modern methods. It has 
marked a new epoch in mince- 
pie making—a new phase to 
mince-pie goodness. 


In the preparation of Heinz 
Mince Meat the best of every- 
thing is used. 

Picture choice, fresh meat 
selected from the country's 
best output; rich, white suet; 
large, juicy, faultless apples; 
Four-Crown Valencia con- 
fection raisins, carefully 
seeded; plump Grecian cur- 
rants of exceptional flavor, 
each one thoroughly cleansed 
and purified; rich candied 
citron, orange and lemon peel; 
pure spices, ground in Heinz 
kitchens— imagine all these 
blended with utmost care and 
precision, in cleanly surround- 
ings, and you have an idea 
of what 


HEINZ 
Mince Meat 


really is—why it is different 
from any other—why it is 


better, better, BETTER. 


Cleanliness is perhaps the 
most important consideration 
in the preparation of an article 
like mince meat and Heinz 
cleanliness has become a 
household word. This im- 
portant characteristic of our 
establishment is interestingly 
treated in a beautiful booklet, 
“The Spice of Life,” which 
we would like to mail you 
with our compliments. It tells 
you about Heinz Mince Meat 
as well as every other one 


of the 








VARIETIES 


Heinz Mince Meat is put 
up in glass and stone jars of 
convenient sizes and is on sale 
at your grocer’s. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
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n exile dwelt amid the sea. 
He dwelt within a wind-girt tower, 
Upon an isle where grew no tree, 
Nor ever grass, nor ever flower. 


> 


es Lee 


One sad dawn through the window gray 
There came a silent little guest, 
There blew a shining leaf of bay, 
And fluttered straight unto his breast. 


“Whence camest thou? Whence camest thou?” 
He sobbed. “Dear verdure, didst thou flit 
Down hither from God’s garden-bough? 
O whisper it! O whisper it! 


“Or did a brawny sailor stop 
Last night for shelter, forward set 
With morning, and forgetting drop 
The token I may not forget? 


“Now was it God or man who brought 
Thee, little leaf? Though ever thus 
I question, thou shalt fill my thought, 
And I shall call thee marvelous!” 


The exile kissed the leaf, and lo! 

The barren reef became a bower, 
Populous with the long-ago, 

Balmy with breath of many a flower. 


The arch it was of bay and oak ; 
The floor of fragrant mosses fair ; 

And sweetest song and laughter broke, 
And friendship’s face was everywhere. 


And intimate forevermore 
The leaf was green within his hand, 
And memory led him through the door 
Unto his boyhood’s distant land. 


The billows lapped his rocky home. 

The wind and raucous gull made weep. 
The exile felt nor wind nor foam, 

And all the night he smiled in sleep. 


A human heart, the storm-girt reef, 
And hope the leaf of unknown bough, 
That hope which comes to heart of grief, 
We know not whence, we know not how. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SOUL. 


‘7 wish you would take this old 
manuscript volume,’’ said an 
old lady to a friend, who had 

a fondness for antiques. ‘‘I do 

not like to destroy it, and I do 

not know what to do with it. 
The family that left it with me is 
dead, every one. It was some old 

relative or ancestor of theirs, I 

think, who wrote it. I have not 

read much in it, but it is some- 
thing religious. ’’ 

The volume proved to be of no great antiquity, 
being less than a century old, but it had all the 
flavor of the long-ago. It was the spiritual 
autobiography ofa youngman. ‘*The Gracious 
Dealings of God with my Soul’’ was the title, 
and the record covered a period of twelve 
years. 

The first part of it had first been written on 
separate sheets, and afterward copied. ‘‘I have 
a number of scraps of paper laying about; I 
shall put them together and coppy them in this 
book,’’ said the preface. Then follows the 
record of his spiritual life. His mother was 
pious, his father not so. He had lived a care- 
less youth, as he confesses, until the death of 
one of his companions and the earnest solicitude 
of another caused him to ‘‘reflect upon the 
welfare of my never-dyeing soul,’’ as he writes 
it. He prayed, prayed aloud, for so he esteemed 
it his duty, and being forbidden by his father 
to make so much noise in the house, went for 
his seasons of devotion to the barn. But he 
did not yet esteem himself a Christian. 

‘I felt afraid I should lose my conviction,’’ 
said the narrative, ‘‘and I prayed that God 
would roll on more Powerfull conviction, and 
that I might not be left to hardness of heart 
and blindness of Mind. I thought if I could 
get more conviction, I should have some hopes 
that I might yet find merey. I read my Bible, 
but I got no Evidence that I had met with a 
change of heart. ’’ 

However, he was baptized, witnessed his con- 
fession before men, set about doing good as 
God gave him opportunity, and retired to his 
room on Sabbath days, birthdays and Thanks- 
givings, which were practically the only days 
used for writing in the journal, to lament his 
“‘low state of mind,’’ his ‘‘dulness and stu- 
pidity,’’ his ‘‘hardness of heart,’’ and ‘‘un- 
profitableness of life. ’’ 

Toward the end of the narrative come fre- 
quent allusions to health. The writer has a 
cough ; is unable to work ; and Jater has spitting 
of blood. There are records of hard colds and 
more spitting of blood. The story was common 
enough in New England a century ago, and is 
far too common now. And after a page which 
records at once a growing trust in God and 








increasing physical weakness, the narrative 






















stops abruptly. There were pages numbered 
ahead, but another hand would have been 
needed to fill them. 

Did the young man recover? Probably not. 
These are in all likelihood the last words he 
ever wrote: ‘‘I say to myself, can it be pos- 
sible that I’m a child of God when I live so 
careless and stupid in the Cause of Christ? 
but yet I have a little glimmering hope that I 
have been born again. So I pray that I shall 
be reconciled to the will of God in my affliction, 
in my infirm health, & lean upon his all- 
sufficient arm.’’ 

There are yellow stains upon the page, as if 
it had been read through tears; and the subse- 
quent pages bear no mark save that a few are 
numbered ahead. 

The modern reader closed the book with a 
feeling of solemnity. He had seen a soul laid 
bare. And how hard he strove, that young 
man of a hundred years ago, for a blessing 
which God was more willing to bestow than 
he to receive! How vain were all these inward 
strivings! How morbid was this constant in- 
trospection! Yet, after all, there was in it 
something to challenge one’s respect. . 

Here was a soul, fighting out alone the grea’ 
and awful problems of existence, of duty, and 
of the righteous claims of God. 

Very different from the easy and flippant 
religion which is common to-day? Perhaps 
so; and it may be that a little more of the 
earnestness of the old-time wrestling which tells 
its story in such a book would be worthy of 
modern imitation. 

Not in its morbid introspection, but in its 
heroic resolve to find God, however far away, 
and to perform duty, no matter how hard, and 
to struggle upward toward the light, no matter 
how long the climb, is the lesson which the old 
book has for to-day. 
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BETWEEN LIONS AND RHINOCEROS. 


ions are said by some renowned sportsmen to 
. be both cowardly and, in the native haunts, 
insignificant-looking—a sort of inferior cat. 
Mrs. Hinde, in an article in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
says that of the many lions she has met, expectedly 
and unexpectedly, the epithet cowardly is the last 
she should consider appropriate in describing 
them. During her residence in Africa, Mrs. Hinde 
at one time lived at a station seventy miles from 
the nearest link with the outside world, and on 
one of her journeys through this absolutely unin- 
habited region she had a perilous and curious 
adventure. 


We had been going for about half an hour, and 
were well away from everywhere, when I noticed 
that my pony was exceedingly restless. Looking 
round for the cause, I saw that a troop of six lions 
was following us. 

I told the men we were being followed, cautioned 
them not to run, as this would inevitably bring 
the lions on us with a rush, and turning off at a 
right angle, hoped that we should by this altered 
course put them off our track. 

My sais, or groom, was walking ahead of me, 
the gun-bearers behind. We wen along brisk] 
for about five minutes, when on looking back 
saw the two gun-bearers running away as fast as 
they could go. No calling would have brought 
them back ; they were too panic-stricken to care, 
or even to hear. My sais and I were left alone on 
the middle of a. desolate plain, a good hour from 
camp, with at least half a dozen lions following us; 
and our only weapon of defense was my white 
umbrella! ° 

The sais was luckily a fast runner, so telling him 
to catch hold of my stirrup, and devoutly hoping 
the lions would prefer the gun-bearers to us, we 
set off at a good fast gallop. I was trying to keep 
one eye on our road and the other on the lions 
when an exclamation from my sais and a low 
snorting and stamping in front brought me very 
much back to my pony’s nose, under which a large 
and angry rhinoceros had just risen. 

It was rather startling for us all, and certainly, 
under the circumstances, the rhino was quite 
superfluous. Fortunately, however, he must have 
got wind of the lions, an thinking we were of the 
party, fled past us and on to them. ether he 
was as much of a surprise to them as he was to us 
I cannot say. We did not wait to see, but set off 
again, not stopping till we were within sight of 
camp. 

The sergeant was much disturbed at my pasty 
and unattended arrival, and on hearing that I hi 
started with two gun-bearers, sent out to find 
them. They shortly reached camp, much chastened. 
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THE TERRESTRIAL LIMITED. 


n eclipse of the sun invariably fills with awe 
A the mind of the unexpecting beholder. The 
old-time story-books tell how the sight 
affected the Indians, and the newspapers of to-day 
tell the same stories of the Eskimos and the Arabs 
of the Sahara in the recent occultation. The 
author of “Bucking the Sage-Brush” describes an 
eclipse witnessed on the plains a generation ago, 
which prompted a cowboy to the study of as- 
tronomy. 


Among the hands ina aay engaged in drivin 
cattle from Oregon to Wyoming was a man calle 
“Bilious,” to distinguish him from several other 
“Bills.” He was about six_feet tall, very thin, 
and hailed from Arkansas. He had never seen a 
railway-train, and the fastest time he had ever 
made was on a cayuse. 

In the silence of the night after the eclipse 
Bilious came up to the man who was on herd with 
him, brimful of a desire to know all about it. 
He explained that astronomy had been omitted 
from the schools of Arkansas. 

Not being afraid of contradiction, his partner 
answered most of his questions with an airy con- 
fidence which he was far from feeling, and the 
information appeared to be entirely satisfactory 
to Bilious. Finally he wanted to know about the 
revolutions of the earth. 

“There are two,” said the other. “One round 
itself and one round the sun. It goes round the 
sun in a year, but it goes round itself every day.” 

“How fur is it round the sun?” asked Bilious. 

The length of the annual route “stumped” his 
informant, who endeavored to compensate for 
lack of information on that score by telling him 
that the earth travelled twenty-five thousand miles 
every time it turned on its axis. A disturbance 
among the cattle interrupted the lesson at that 
point, and the men separated. About an hour 


later Bilious came jingling up, and hailed out of 
the darkness from a consi erable distance. 

“Do 
in dayl ght?” he demanded. 

“No!” yelled the other. “In twenty-four hours.” 

They were riding apart round a bunch of cattle, 
but the comment came: 

aa more’n a thousand miles an hour!” 

ves.’’ 

The darkness swallowed Bilious up completely, 
but out of it came the jangle of his spurs and 
trappings and the sound of a triumphant yell. 

“A thousand miles an hour!” he shouted. “By 
hooky! Ain’t we dandies, though? Waough!” 


THE SEA OF SORROW 
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ll human feet must tread its bitter shore, 
Its waves are black and deep and salt with 
tears; 
Here hearts have sunk, have drowned, through 
| countless years, 


| And every year brings countless thousands more. 
| 
Yet in this flood of agony and death 
Lie treasures ever waiting for the brave, 
And he who fronts its sullen, rising wave, 


And plunges dauntless, finds the pearl beneath. 
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THE SOUTHEY FAMILY. 


ell, Ann, I didn’t realize how many 
changes would come to pass in a few 
years,” remarked Mrs. Gifford, unfast- 
| ening her bonnet-strings and casting an almost 
| accusing look upon her sister, who was comfort- 
ably seated near the open window. 

“It’s been quite a while, you know, sister, since 
you were here,” responded Miss Ann, “but I don’t 
recall any great changes in the village. Of course 
there’s the new chapel and the new fence round 
the cemetery, and the Barnards have had their 
house shingled. I don’t see much difference, living 
here all the time as I do, but I suppose you notice 
a difference.” 

“1 was referring to families,” remarked Mrs. 
Gifford, ‘and to the Southey family in particular. 
How many children are there in the Lemuel 
Southey family?” 

“Let me see,” said Miss Ann. “I believe there 
are seven.” 

“When I was here before there were only four,” 
remarked Mrs. Gifford, “and on my way home 
from the post-office to-day I met a that was 
the living image of Lemuel Southey, and I stopped 
and ae him. 

“ ‘Hello!’ said I. ‘Youare the 
boy aren’t you?’ 

“He took off his cap just as polite as could be, 
and said, ‘Oh, no, ma’m! Johnny’s younger’n me. 

“*‘Ts he?’ said I. ‘Why, then Johnny must be 
the baby.’ 

“Oh, no, ma’m! Bessie’s younger’n Johnny,’ and 
the little fellow looked at me as if he was surprised 
at my ignorance. 

= Lo sure I had reached the last one, so I 
said, ‘Well, then Bessie is the baby.’ 

“Oh, no, ma’m, there’s Mary,’ said he. ‘She’s 
the baby. She’s just come.’ 

“ ‘Why, of course,’ said I. 
oldest.’ 

“Oh, no,ma’m. Horace is older than me.’ 

“ «What’s your name?’ I asked. 

“ *Jamie.’ 

“*Well, Jamie, 
brother, is he?’ 

“The boy began to look over his shoulder as if 
he wanted to start on, but I declare if it wasn’t 
=~ like trying to make out a charade, and I was 

und to follow the Southey family up, so I said 
again, ‘So Horace is the oldest?’ 

“<*Oh, no, ma’m. Helen is older than Horace.’ 

“ ‘Who is the oldest in your family?’ says I. 

“ ‘Charles,’ says the boy. ‘I’m just in the 
middle.’ 

“That’s what I mean,” concluded Mrs. Gifford, 
“when I speak of changes. When I was here last 
Jamie was the youngest.” 

“I guess I don’t write much about people,” said 
Miss Ann, apologetically. 

“T should say you didn’t,” responded her sister. 
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youngest Southey 


‘I see. You are the 


then Horace is your oldest 
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A BULGARIAN PATRIOT. 


t is a common occurrence for a people to do 
| honor to a military or naval hero; but when 

a nation like Bulgaria unites in celebrating an 
educator the event is worthy of remark. The 
truest patriot is not always he of the battle-field, 
and Hristo Danoff’s fight against ignorance has 
been of far greater service to his country than 
would have been the case if he had fought with 
sword and gun. Bulgaria is still a young princi- 
pality. For twenty-seven years only has it been 
free from Moslem oppression, yet one of her 
most popular jubilees was that which took place a 
short time ago, celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the beginning of Danoff’s work. 


Seventy-seven years ago, when Danoff was born, 
there were very few schools in the land. There 
was, however, a primitive one in his town, to 
which he was sent. Ink, pens and peper were 
searce, but the determined boy made ink from 
water and soot, and wrote with eagles’ feathers on 
the broad shoulder-blades of dead cattle. 

The lad soon outgrew the school and begged to 
be sent elsewhere. His mother, although a poor 
widow, granted his request, and sent him to a 
Bulgarian town famous for its patriotic spirit. 
He bound books for his fellow students and earned 
a little ; but he was soon recalled to his home, to 
learn a trade and help support the family. When 
he was sixteen, his thirst for more education was 
so great that he resolved to satisfy his ambition at 
the expense of any peeeeee. e gave up his 
tailoring, added a little to his knowledge and 
began to teach. 

e€ soon became very pepe. A few years as 

a schoolmaster showed him the desperate need of 
his country for ks, and he set himself to become 
a writer and a publisher. As Bulgarian literature 
could not be printed in sare. on account of 
the censorship of Turkey, Mr. Danoff was com- 
elled to carry on his work outside the country. 

e then became his own bookseller, and trav- 
elled through the country, selling books and per- 
suading people to open ls. As busi Trew 
he a able to have his own printing establish- 
ment. 

Books written or published by Mr. Danoff are 
invariably of high quality. He has issued maps 
which would do honor to the most advanced pu 
lishers in the world. He has helped with money, 
as well as with advice, young Bulgarians eager to 
study abroad. 

The government, wishing that all school children 
should understand what Hristo Danoff means to 
Bulgaria, made arrangements that addresses on 
the subject should be given in every school in the 





country. The day of the celebration will long be 
Thousands filled the largest 


a memorable one. 
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et a glimpse of 
_honoring. Gifts were 
= mean we go twenty-five thousand miles | made, scholarships established, and decorations 


church in Philippopolis, eager to 
the o 


Id man they were 


bestowed on the great educator. 

Thus young Bu — honors the man who has 
reared for himself a more enduring monument 
than any of stone which human hands can ever 


erect for him. 
O sprightly, white-haired ladies were seen 
walking along an avenue of Cleveland, with 
a considerable company of friends, showing the 
keenest interest in their stfoll. The event is 
described in Outing. There were eleven members 
of this walking party, the youngest of them 
seventy-five years old, and no less than three of 
them numbering fourscore years. They were 
bent on showing a generation which scoffs at the 
activities of old age that the twilight of life need 
not mean being put on the shelf. 


The walking party was the result of an informal 
discussion among a few old ladies over the teacups. 
They decided that they could show their grand- 
children, and even their great-grandchildren, a 
thing or two yet, and at the same time preach the 
gospel of walking as an exercise ‘for those who 
wish to live long and prosper. 

The proposed walk of four and a quarter miles 
was caught up by other cheerful and aged ones, 
until eleven starters had volunteered. 

Early in the pilgrimage several of the venerable 
walkers had to be held in check. Two miles were 
covered as cheerfully as if this were a picnic party, 
and there were no laggards. 

At the half-way point a ‘control’ had been es- 
tablished by friends of the party. Here they 
rested and had a cup of tea, after covering the 
first two miles in forty minutes, “flat.” 

Eleven old ladies had started, eleven old ladies 
finished. Their cheeks were flushed a bit, but 
there were few signs of fatigue. 

A few blocks from the goal Mrs. Maria Mueller, 
— eighty, who was one of the impetuous ones 
who had to be held back in the earlier stretehes, 
a to doa skipping step along the pavement, 
as if she were coming “down the middle” in an 
old-fashioned Virginia reel. 

She had an able partner in Mrs. Susan Deck- 
hart, also carrying the burden of eighty years, 
and between these two the ardor of competition 
flamed so high that they started off together on a 
lively little trot for the finish. It was a “dead 
heat” between the two, and first honors were thus 
divided. The others came in after them in the 
best of - 
means exhausted. 

They attributed their vigor in old age to having 
worked hard in their homes all their lives, to 
having never “bothered their heads about dieting,” 
and to having adopted early in life the rule, 
“early to bed and early to rise.” The average age 
of these eleven “matriarchs” was seventy-eight 


years. 
S by since Columbus dawned on the view of 

the American red man. The red man’s 
horizon has broadened in that time. A young 
man who describes his adventures among the 
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AN OLD LADIES’ RACE. 
n a bracing day this year a little group of 


rits, all vowing that they were by no 
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THE INDIAN OF TO-DAY. 


omething more than four centuries have gone 


| Sioux for the Booklovers Magazine found the 


warriors of the plains unimpressed by the noble 
paleface. 


“Why do they call the Fourth of July ‘Independ- 
ence day’?” an old warrior asked, as they sat by 
the camp-fire. 

The explanation was somewhat incoherent, but 
included mention of a war with Great Britain. 

“Oh, yes, I have been there,” remarked the 
Indian, reminiscently. ‘London is a fine city.” 

Then up spoke another brave form from where 
he Ce with dripping rain streaking his war- 
paint: “I like Paris better.” 

The white man gasped. 

“Archibald was born in Berlin,” said the female 
Sphinx at the lard-pails, turning to indicate the 
child who grinned toothlessly in the background. 

“Which do you prefer?” they asked. 

“It has stop raining,” said the white man, 
“and I must be going.” 

Later it transpired that one was a Carlisle 
eo. and all had been abroad with Buffalo 
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HIS HAPPY RETURN. 


t was Old Home Week, and the returned sons 

| and grandsons had been telling with more or 

less pride of the changes time had wrought for 
them. At last Edward Jameson spoke: 


“I went away from here twenty years ago a 
poor young man, with only one solitary dollar in 
my pocket. I walked the four miles from my 
father’s farm to the station, and there I begged a 
ride to Boston on a freight-car. Last night I 
drove into town behind a spirited pair of horses, 
and my ge en oe 2 how much my purse holds in 
money ae yesides a large check,’ and Mr. 
Jameson looked about him with a brilliant smile. 

“Fifty dollars!” 

“Seventy-five!” 

“A hundred!” shouted the boys, filled with ad- 
miration. 

“No,” said Mr. Jameson, drawing a large flat 
purse from his pocket when the clamor had sub- 
sided, “none of you have guessed right. When I 
had paid the twenty-five cents to Ozzy Boggs for 
my refreshing drive in the coach I had, besides 
my trunk check — I retained for financial 
reasons), exactly four cents. I have come back 
my friends, to stay. Any little 


‘ ¥ te of sawing and 
splitting will be gratefully rece 


ved.” 
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THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


n the early days of Western railway-building— 
| days not so long gone by as to be out of 

memory —there were many exciting races 
between rival roads for the possession of impor- 
tant mountain passes. Such a race, says the 
World’s Work, was that between the Santa Fé 
and the Rio Grande roads for the right of way 
through Raton Pass, to New Mexico and the 
Southwest. 


Engineers and construction gangs worked in 
mad haste to get to it ahead of their rivals. The 
ote? fell to the chief of the Santa Fé. When 
the Rio Grande cohorts arrived they found him 
alone in one of the big gorges, shovel in hand, 
slicing earth from an eight-thousand-foot hill. 

“What are you doing here?’”’ they asked. 

“Construct - ey replied. He turned 
another shovelful of dirt, dropped the tool and 
hitched up his heavy cartridge-belt. 

“Any one who interferes with the Santa Fé does 
it at his own risk,” he said, quietly. 

First the Rio Grande men laughed, and then 
they raged, and then they turned and went away. 
Their road was cut off from the south forever. 
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THE BELFRY TOWER 
By Louise Octavian. 


a li me a story, please!’’ begged the little 
boy. 
‘*Well, go to my desk and bring me 
that little picture in the gold frame.’’ 

So the little boy brought the picture and 
climbed upon his father’s knee, and this was 
the story he heard: 

‘*This, laddie, is the miniature of your most 
famous ancestor, your great-great-great-grand- 
father, Sir Roger Templeton. He was a brave 
and gallant knight, and lived in merry England 
in the time of good Queen Bess. And when I 
was a little boy like you, laddie, there was 
nothing in all the world I liked so well as to 
listen to the stories of his many valiant deeds. 

‘* And often he would look first at this minia- 
ture and then at me, and say proudly that I 
had the Templeton nose—the long, aristocratic 
Templeton nose. Then I would dream of 
knights and lists and tournaments, and the 
brave deeds of my ancestors. 

**And one day I thought of the belfry tower 
in the old church where my father preached. I 
had heard that the ascent was difficult, and that 
no one had attempted it for a long time. Here 
at last was a task worthy of a valiant, long- 
nosed Templeton! So instead of going nutting 
with the boys, I slipped into his study and 
took from his desk the heavy iron church key, 
and hurried to the church, which stood on a 
lonely hill a little out of the village. 

‘I turned the key in the rusty lock, climbed 
the gallery stairs and opened the door leading 
to the belfry. The first two flights of stairs 
were easily climbed, though the way was dark 
and dusty, and, oh, so dreadfully still! 

‘*Then the stairs ended, and a long ladder 
led upward into the tower. Some of the rounds 
were broken, and the whole thing seemed ter- 
ribly shaky. For a moment I longed to tur 
back; then I remembered my brave ancestors. 
1 started up the ladder. 

“I climbed it safely, and found myself in a 
tiny room just below the belfry. Then came 
another short stairway, and at last I had reached 
the end of my journey. And, oh, how good 
it seemed to be out in the clear air and bright 
sunshine once more! And how tiny the village 
looked, far, far below! 

‘*Then I saw by the setting sun that I must 
hurry down if I wished to reach home in time 









for supper. So I started to go, but turned back | 
for just one more look at the big bell, and at | 
that very moment there came a loud crash | 
from below. ‘The treacherous old ladder had | 
fallen, and I was a prisoner in the tower! } 

**T shouted and called, but no one heard me. | 
The sun went down, and it became quite dark 
in the belfry. The stars came out, one by one, | 
and still I crouched beside the big bell, hungry | 
and cold and frightened. 

**At last, shivering with cold, I crept down 
to the tiny room below the belfry. It was warmer 
there, and I sobbed myself to sleep, and dreamed 
that Great-great-great-grandfather Templeton 
came a-riding on a broom, witch fashion, and 
carried me away—away—over the treetops. 

‘*Then I awoke in great terror, for the whole 
tower was alive with sound, and shaking and 
trembling in a fearful manner. 

‘*The big bell was ringing madly: Boom! 


boom! boom! All the world seemed full of 
noise. . 

‘*Boom! boom! boom! I clapped my hands 
to my ears. 


“‘Then it stopped for a moment, and far 
below, very, very faintly, I heard the ery, ‘Boy 
lost! boy lost! boy lost!” Then boom! boom! 
boom! went the bell again. 

‘*But at last it stopped, and they heard my 
cries, and came with lights and a ladder, and 
took me safely down and carried me home. 


‘In my mother’s arms I told my story. My 
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VIRGINIA ON 


Virginia was but six years old, 
In those queer Colony days, 

When high-bred little maids like her 
Wore stomachers and stays. 

Her gown, o’er broidered petticoat, 
Reached to her tiny feet, 


Her cap was fastened ‘neath her chin 


With band secure and neat. 
And such a picture fair was she 
As ever you could wish to see — 

Virginia on the James! 
And when the nation’s President 

Was Thomas Jefferson, 
Virginia, who had just turned six, 

Appeared in Washington, 


With gown of flowered chintz and 


mits 
Of linen white as snow, 
And kerchief crossed upon her breast, 
And cap tied with a bow. 


And people said,—the old and sage,— 


“ How like her mother at her age!” 
Virginia from the James! 





father listened quietly, and somehow, with his 
grave eyes upon me, the taking of the church 
key seemed anything but a knightly deed. 

**When I had finished, my father said, very 
sternly, ‘There was one virtue, my son, that 
your noble ancestors valued even more than 
courage, and that was honor.’ ’’ 
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A TRUER TONE. 
By Parmalee McFadden. 
“ Tick-tock, tick-tock!’”” thus saith the 
clock, 
So all the poets say, 
But did you ever stop to think 
‘What makes us tick this way ? 

If we were stood as we should be, 
Square up and down, and true, 
We'd sing an even “ tick-tick-tick, ” 

And keep time better, too. 


BY ZITELLA COCKE. 


THE JAMES. 


And as the years were rolling on,— 
For time will fly apace,— 
Behold Virginia, just turned six, 
Show a bewitching face 
Beneath a jaunty Gipsy hat, 
With gown below her knee, 
And pantalets a half-yard wide 
Of rich embroidery, 
And oftentimes a pinafore 
And slippers, too, she wore, 
Virginia on the James! 
And is Virginia living now ? 
I cannot say you nay. 
For, gowned in latest style for six, 
I saw her yesterday. 
In Paris coat and hat and gloves, 
So blithe she tripped along 
The very birds to look at her 
Did hush their morning song. 
But what in future years her 


dress 
Shall be nor you nor | can guess. 





ORAWN BY W. SMITH. 


The little boy gazed long and thoughtfully at | 


the miniature. ‘‘Papa,’’ said he, ‘‘have I the | 
Templeton nose ?’’ | 

‘*No, laddie,’”’ said his father. ‘‘Your nose 
is just an every-day-twentieth-century nose, 
and the most gallant deed you can do to-night 


| is to go straight up-stairs to bed!’’ 
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A LITTLE WORD. 
By Arthur Macy. 
A very little word is “ No” ; 
You wonder why it doesn’t grow. 
It doesn’t need to grow a bit, 
For though it’s small, it’s full of grit, 
A manly, plucky little word, 
And always so polite if “ sirred.”” 
It's not a word that’s made for show, 
But when you “mean it,” give me 


“No. | 
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> wise, phi 
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"Frain 
phical brain, 
S pain in my heed 

Is better” he said, 
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ORAWN BY MARGARET JOHNSON 
















































NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. REMOVALS. 


Remove a color from the first word of each 
couplet and leave the second. 

Enmity, an article of wear; worshiped, a fuss; 
vierced, to travel ; concealed, a bay ; poised, threw ; 
ed, a musical note; dry, a switch; hesitated, a 
billow; united at an angle, an atom; crabbed, 
a coin; hazarded, to carry on. 


2. A MATE PUZZLE. 


A companion in sport you can readily name. 
What mate is the surest to finish the game? 


What mate is so stupid and lifeless and slow? 
Which one full of vigor and ready to go? 


Which one will familiar be, hint or suggest? _ 
ee takes up his residence where he thinks 
yest? 


Which mate is the one that most invalids mind? 
And which one to value or rate is inclined ? 


Which mate’s an archbishop, with miter and ring? 
And which one what’s genuine, lawful will bring? 


Which mate for the tenth part will always popes? 
Which one never gets there, although it draws 
near? 


Which mate is bomb-proof and cannon contains? 
And which will burn up till nothing remains? 


Which mate is unlawful and unauthorized? 
And which to refine or exalt is advised? 
3. RIDDLES. 

1. 
In the stormy sky — 

Flying I’m sometimes seen; 
In the field to hold 

Hay so sweet and clean; 
See me as the horse 

Goes pacing o’er the green; 
Dire anguish in the past 

Produced by me has been. 


I hold your notes the while you sing; 
I guide your footsteps tottering ; 
With generals brave I take the field, 
The flag suppest and never yield; 
I’m on your table every day, 
Essential to your “life,” they say. 


To build myself both large and grand, 
Myself must ever give the power. 
Within myself I always stand, 

Above myself I sometimes tower. 
Though large enough, as I’ve been told, 
Men by ten thousand safe to hold, 

Yet I’m so small that on this page 
You’ll find some dozens, I’ll engage. 


4. MATCHED SYLLABLES. 


Use the last one of each word to form the 
first syllable of the next word. 

Example—Pocketbook, bookcase, casement. 

A fowl; to meddle; an individual; a verse; a 
fabric formed by crossing of thread, cord or wire 
at intervals; not wot morning; a meal; to 
secure ; to compel ; a mac rine used to throw water ; 
a vegetable; a relation; ruin; that which has been 
ruined; not young; a boy’s name; a guard; a 
period of time; over again; what we enter annu- 
ally. 

5. CHARADE. 

The cloak I gave my wife was made of first. 

Her joy was whole; her happy laughter burst 

To give it second. ‘‘Just what I have wanted! 

Now is my total heart’s desire granted!” 


6. BURIED WORD-SQUARE. 
Pray tell me, did you ever start 
To cross Corea in a cart? 

Or have you ever tried to spy 

The Orinoco loris fly? 

Or did you ever have a taste 

To live upon Sahara’s waste? 

Or would you like to take a flight 
And hover over some great height? 


content 


Or would you rather say 
lave spent? 


Wherever you your life 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. CARES 2. Momus, Midas, Pandora, 
ACHSA Atalanta, Hero, Hebe, Le- 
LILa(c ander, Diana, Argus, Lris. 
INTER 8. 1. Senator, treason. 2. 
FLORA Usurper, pursuer. 3. 
OA KU M Stagnation, antagonist. 4. 
Bt FL = Stipulated, platitudes. 

1 Z . o7 4. Salem, meals; Rome, 
ANGLO more; Troy, Tory; Nile, 


line; Spain, pains ; Lipa, 
pail; Neva, vane; Tours, routs; Tunis, units. 

5. Mood, deer, rood, deem, moor, reel, loop, 
peek. 

6. 1. Barn, Ben, bone, bun, bean, bin, boon, 
ban, born, been, bane, burn. 2. Lake, lock, look, 
like, leak, lack, lark, luck. 
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Print Your Own Cards 
circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
» printed rules. Write to factory for cata- 





— logue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. | 


THE PRESS CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


SKATE ON SNOW “som suxresn 
You Can Do It 
With These Skates. 


Girl’s style, 7,8,9 or 1l0inch. Like cut, 9, 10 or 11 inch: 
Kither atyle, Any size, $1.25 per pair. We e pay express. 
Money back if wanted. Postal us for descriptive booklet. 
HANDY THINGS CO,, 71 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 


Just What the Young 


The Wonder Dynamo Motor *“Eiectrician wants. 


Most complete little machine 
made. Lights lamps, runs mo- 
tors, decomposes water, e 
Output twelve wae Wound 
for any voltage up to ten. Has 
laminated amatere, making 
the most efficient little machine 
of its kind on the market y 














? 


run on 110 volt circuit. Weight 
4lbs. Height Sin. Send stam 
The Co 


bor G00 8. daline Bt, Syracuse vouse, NY. 
LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 


dley Polytechnic 
Tnstitute formerly Par- 
sons Horological Institute, | 
Peoria, Illinois. 

LAR WATCH | 
SCHOOL IN AMERICA. 
We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 

k We tic: 


, Cloc! . s. 
Tuition reasonable. Board 
and rooms near school at 
moderate rates. Send for 
Catalogue of Information. 


A Train-Load of Books 
Big Book House Failed 


We bought the entire stock of new and up-to- 
date books. Weare closing them out at from 10 to 
50 cents on the dollar. 


These are Sample Prices : : 


Late copyrights were $1.50. price 
The 88e. list includes The C Mriatten, e ‘all of the 
Wild, Brewster’s Millions, Graustark, The Ca 
away, David Harum, ete. 

Encyclopedia Britannica regul larly $36.00. Our 
price, $7.75. Charles Dickens’ Complete Works, 
15 vols., ae  -. $15.00. Our price, $2 

Every book guaranteed to be new, perfect and 
satisfactory, or your money back without ques- 
tion or quibbling. Practically any book or set of 
books you want at a fraction of the retail price 
WHILE THEY LAST. Get = paw & _— 
List before ordering. Write for it 


THE DAVID B. CLARKSON CO., Dept. 61, CHICAGO. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


);POWDER 


Al Positive Rae Relief =x<p>— 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 

and all skin troubles, “A little 

higher in price perhaps than 
tmitations, but a nary eel “.”” 

/ Delightful after 6) and after bath- 
: ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on recelptof 
250, Get Mennen's (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 











_ Buy from the Mill ; 












Hosiery for the whole family at a 
saving of 26 per cent. and more. For 
a medium er ladies’ hose we recom- 
mend our X four-thread fast 
black lisle, w th flexible instep and our 
f own patent gusset. hey would re at stores 
at 60 cts., but no stores have them, as we doallour 
business direct with consumers. Our price is 


35c. per pair, 3 pairs $1.00. 
Post-paid to any address. 

Be awre to give size of shoe worn. Send for illus- 

one ated catalogue free, containing Afty styles of hose 
giving size required for ever sae of shoe. 
trial order for hosiery TO-DAY, Bee w 

much better ours are than those you have b —* buying. 

LAWRENCE KNITTING COMPANY, Lawrence, Mass. 


















“I get five cents for doing this. 
’Tisn’t worth it!”’ 






“HUSTLER 
as 


po FIUSTLER.!=== 


No dust, no dirt, nothing disagreeable 
about it. Simply put ashes in, shut the 
cover, give the crank a few turns and it’s 
done. Coal in the bucket, saved, clean, 
ready to burn again. Will save its cost this 
winter and will last years. Notice the 
name—‘‘ HUSTLER.” If your dealer hasn’t 
it send your name and his and ask for 
catalogue No. 9. 


HILL DRYER CO., 
309 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 

















Trade-Mark, 


yowr Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 


dealer 





Sorit. @ as paste or liquid polishes, X-Ray is the 
_ ' Powdered Stove 
Polish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and — 


Not Burn Off. Sample sent i 


vou address o Dews.d 
LAMONT, CORLISS & €0., Agts., 7 Hodeon 8t., N ork, 
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CURRENT EVENTS L 














BIG INCOMES, $20 to $25 wee | SKUNK. Biigiget pptoe nels Sr Sunk | 


for getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking 
Powder, and Extracts. For special terms address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., Dept. Y.C., 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





he President in the South.—The eee 
ident left Washington, October 18th, for 
jan extended tour in the South, including all 
‘the Atlantic coast states, Alabama, Arkansas 
and Louisiana. The trip was planned some 
| months ago, but was delayed because of the 
| yellow-fever epidemic at New Orleans, which 
city was one of the chief objective points. The 
President made addresses at Richmond, Raleigh, 
Atlanta, Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Mobile, 
Montgomery, Birmingham, Little Rock, New 
Orleans, and at other places on the way, and 
was every where welcomed with official courtesies 
and by great gatherings of people. / 
° + 
emovals from the Civil Service.—The 
President published an order, October 17th, 
| increasing the power of heads of departments 
in the matter of removals from the federal civil 
| service. Hitherto the department heads have 
had full power of removal, but were required to 
give to the person sought to be removed a copy 
of the charges against him, and to allow him 
a reasonable time in which to make reply. 
Under the new order, when misconduct is com- 
mitted in the presence of the President or the 
head of a department, the person offending 
|may be summarily removed from the service 
without a statement of reasons. In other cases 
the head of a department must file a statement 
of the grounds of removal, but need not give 
notice to the person who is to be removed. 


3 


Great Political Strike.— Railway traffic | 
in Russia was almost completely paralyzed 
during the last week in October by a strike 
ordered by the Social Democrats for the purpose 
of forcing the government to concede universal 
suffrage. The strike extended over nearly the 
whole of European Russia; and St. Petersburg, 
Moscow and other large cities were almost cut off 
from the outer world. ‘The minister of railways, 
who went from St. Petersburg to Moscow to 
appeal to the strikers, could not get an engineer 
| to take him back, and, with a fireman stoking, 
| drove his own engine. At the same time, in- 
| dustrial strikes grew to larger proportions, and 
| mobs at several centers offered open resistance 
to the troops. Many factories shut down because 
| of the impossibility of getting supplies, and food 
| rose almost to famine prices in the great cities. 
| There was rioting at Ekaterinoslaf October 25th, 
and 30 or 40 persons were killed and wounded. 
| At workmen’s meetings at St. Petersburg revo- 
lution was openly advocated. At Kharkof, 
October 26th, students and strikers took posses- 
sion of the center of the city, erected barricades 
and elected a provisional government; but more 
moderate counsels prevailed, and the would-be 
revolutionists abandoned their works without 
an encounter with the troops. . 
& 








he Union between Sweden and 

Norway, which was formed in 1814, has 
been formally dissolved by the acceptance by 
the parliaments of the two kingdoms of the con; 
ditions of dissolution agreed upon at the recent 
| conference at Karlstad. King Oscar addressed 
|the Swedish Riksdag, at the close of the ex- 
traordinary session at which this action was 
taken, and expressed with evident emotion his 
grief at the separation of the two peoples. 
Sweden has adopted a new flag, which shows 
a yellow cross on a blue ground, the same that 
| existed prior to 1814. The union mark in the 
upper left corner has been eliminated. 

& 


A Royal Tour.—The Prince and Princess 
of Wales left England, October 19th, for a 
six months’ tour of India. ‘They went overland 
to Genoa, and embarked there on the British 
battle-ship Renown, which was due to arrive 
at Bombay November 9th. They are to visit 
the principal cities and native states of India, 
and to receive the chiefs and princes on behalf 
ia King Edward. ® 

| 

| 





urkey and the Powers.— The great 
powers of Europe have made no progress | 
in their attempt to persuade the Turkish govern- 
ment to consent to their control of the financial 
administration of Macedonia. Financial com- 
| missioners representing the powers were sent to 
Uskub, in spite of the refusal of the Sultan 
| to consent to the scheme; but on October 22d 
the Turkish government addressed a note to the 
Austrian - Hungarian ambassador, protesting 
against this proceeding, and demanding the 
cessation of interference by the powers in the | 
internal affairs of Turkey. It seems improbable | | 
| that anything short of force or the threat of it | 
| will induce the Turkish government to yield. 


& 








| 
} 


ee’ Roosevelt has cordially accept- | 
ed, on behalf of the United States, the invita- | 
| tion of the Tsar to a second peace conference at 
| The Hague. Favorable responses have been 
| made by other governments ; but a disposition is 
manifested in some quarters to secure a definite 
agreement upon the scope of the conference before 
it meets. So much time is likely to be consumed 
in these preliminaries that it is thought that the 
conference may not assemble before 1907. 








> YOUNG MAN—The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU. 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations fur- 
. nished that fead to highest positions. 
Good wages. Many of our graduates are 
now R. R. Supts. Expenses a yeu low. Can 
ur 









yo gapee. 
age book about it Free. 


earn 
ao 40- 
eos SS i We pay railroad fare. 
a Valentine's School of tacenety, 
Janesville, W! 


Why let Baby cry? shen! sean be kent 


flower,” comfortable and well,day and night, in <p 


Gilascock’s Baby-jumper 


Rocking Chair, Bed, High Chair, Go-Cart combined 
Splendid for the “‘new baby;’’ and adjustable 
forit as itgrows older. Designed on special 
hygieniclines, beautifully made; 1 Were strong. 
Babieslove the gentle motion. A wonderful 
help in the healthful care of your child. 
Physicians — = of Glascock's 
Jumper—the da) 

Sold with or without Go-Cart attachment. 
Ruy of your dealer or of us direct, if he 
hasn’t Glascock’s Jumper. 30 days’ FREE 
Trial. Write for catalog and mother’s 
manual,“The 20th Century Raby” Fars. 


GLASCOCK BROS. MPG. C0., Box 389, Muncie, Ind, 





















OLD-FASHIONED FARE 


OTy BISCUITS, GRIDDLE-CAKES, PIES AND 
PUDDINGS. } 


The food that made the fathers strong is some- 
times unfit for the children under the new condi- 
tions that our changing civilization is constantly 
bringing in. One of Mr. Bryan’s neighbors in the 
great state of Nebraska writes: 

“T was raised in the South, where hot biscuits, 
griddle-cakes, pies and puddings are eaten at 
almost every meal, and by the time I located in 
Nebraska I found myself a sufferer from indiges- | 
tion and its attendant ills—distress and pains 
after meals, an almost constant headache, dull, | 
heavy sleepiness by day and sleeplessness at | 
night, loss of flesh, impaired memory, etc., etc. 

“I was rapidly becoming incapacitated for busi- | 
ness, when a valued friend suggested a change in | 
my diet, the abandonment of heavy, rich stuff and 
the use of Grape-Nuts food. I followed the good 
advice and shall always be thankful that I did so. 

“Whatever may be the experience of others, the 
beneficial effects of the change were apparent in 
my case almost immediately. My stomach, which | 
had rejected other food for so long, took to Grape- | 
Nuts most kindly; in a day or two my headache 
was gone, I began to sleep healthfully and before 
a week was out the scales showed that my lost 
weight was coming back. My memory was re- 
stored with the renewed vigor that I felt in body 
and mind, For three years now Grape-Nuts food 
has kept me in prime condition, and I propose it 
shall for the rest of my days. 

“And by the way, my 2'-year-old baby is as 
fond of Grape-Nuts as I am, always insists on 
having it. It keeps her as healthy and hearty as 
they make them.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 


J. JEWETT, Redwood, Jefferson Co., _. Y. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Dame, Uniforms and Sup- 
plies. Lyon & Healy’s “Own Make” In- 
struments are used by the greatest 
artists, pine Catelegne 400 illustrations, 

mailed free; it Band Musie and 
a for Amateur Banc 4 "6 ornets from $7.50 
payments accep 


LYON & HEALY, 34 Adams St. CAGO, 














COLD FEET 


are banished. Warm feet induce sleep. The most 
comfortable thing you ever put foot into is 


De Freest & Stover’s 





Slumber Slipper 


Will keep the 
ankles warm. 
Worn in_bed 
and out. Made 
of a handsome 
fleece-line 
knit fabric; 
tops beautiful- 
ly embroider- 
ed with silk. 


Bend las of shee. 





Two Pairs for 25c.—Post-paid. 


Different sizes if desired. For men, women and children. 
DE FREEST & STOVER, 16 Second St., Waterford, N.Y. 














Beys’ collars in boys’ sizes and in boys’ styles 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 
MAKERS. 





Stops toothache instantly? 
whether there’s a cavity 
or not. Is not dissolved in 
the mouth, but stays right 
on_the ‘spot. Stops decay. 
Don’t take substitutes. 
See that you get Dents 
Toothache um Yel- 


low Label. At alli dru 


corns and bunions, 15 cents. 


A Swell Affair. Cc. 8. PENL & Co 





in packages. | 


runners, This steers 
runner sidewise, so it 






accident—saves its cost by saving sh 


properly control, 
keep it, let us know. 


free by mail with illustrated booklet 


The Wed that Steers 


EATS every other sled because the steering bar curves the spring steel 


* Tike any other sled but is lighter and pulls easier, 


runners, pressed steel supports, second growth white ash seat and frame, it is light yet 
practically indestructible, and handsomely finished. 
Ask at your dealer's, and don’t take anything else. 
Model Sled FREE 


Our cardboard model sled will show you just how it works and give you lots of fun. 


SL L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 C, Philadelphia, Pa. 


phils 


the sled without dragging the foot or scraping the 
goes a great deal faster and much farther, Draws 
Steering makes it safe from 


oes—prevents wet feet and colds. With spring steel 


It is the only sled that girls can 
If they don’t 


Sent 
giving full information regarding sizes and prices. 
Patentees and Manufacturers 








A KALAMAZOO 
IDIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our fac- 





tory any K 


We guarantee, 


cause we save 
dealers’ profits. 
order dealers; 





product an 


20% to 40%. All Kalamazoos are loge’ 


All our cook stoves and ranges are equi 


FREIG HT 


360 Days Approval Test. 


there is no better stove or range made, and we 
save you from $5 


largest and best equipped stove factories in the 
world; we — the high quality of our 
SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 253. 


Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low 
from 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 






oo Stove or Range on a 










under a $20,000 bank bond, that 





to on every purchase, be- 
you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 

We're manufacturers, not ‘‘mail- 
;”? we own and operate one of the 










hip on trial. 






d Fret Prepaid, blacked, polished an 
poles Oven Thermometer which makes | baking easy. 
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in your head? Wouldn’t 
problem almost instantly 
write the answer? 


handle 


be 
have read this book. Ify 


financ’ 


forget it. 


COMMERCIAL COR 


FZZZZZZZZ2Z 


F- 
GLE LLL 





‘Wouldn’t you like to be able to figure this and hundreds of ee similar problems 


ly, and divide any 


you liketo be able to add, subtract, multi 
partial able to simply 


without writing any product—to 


Our Free Book, “Rapid Calculation” 


thoroughly explains a method which will make you a masteroffigures, It describes 

@ system by which you can figure instantly the most intricate sums in 
ge of figures and fractions as easily as single whole figures; 

the work of figuring in two. 

tter position and a large salary have come to hundreds who 


our head; 


‘ou want to better your position, to increase your salary, to 


make yourself worth more to yourself and your employer, to hold the whip-hand in 

A I transactions,to make your work easy and interesting instead of tiresome, 

—_ should write for this book atonce. It will cost you nothing but aaa trouble of ask. 
ng forit. A postal will bring it to your very door. It may cost 

ora =e ? ia to neglect this opportunity, Write for 


a@ good ition 
it today before you 


RESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, **iocstter ‘sn! 3 
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Cured to Stay Cured. rs : 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, ..¥. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic, 
Tooth Brush. » 


hoy girl and boy should realize 
that the teeth do much to make 
or mar one’s personal appearance. 
Daily use of the Prophylac- 

tic Brush not only promotes > 
cleanliness and enhances 
good looks, but prevents de- 
cay and needless suffer- 
ing in the future. Notice 
the curv surface of 
Brush, the bristles in 
irregular tufts and the 
curved handle, Pleasant 
to use. 


Adults’ 
Youths’ Cc. 
Children’s 25c. 
Always sold in a yellow 
box. Dealers or by Mail. 
Brerz be and girlshould 
et “Tooth Truths,” sent 
,and profit by its valu- 
le advice. Send it. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 

















Two Eggs 


in place of 





ND right in the 
WINTER TIME 
too, when EGGS are 30c. to 40c. a dozen — 
But more often it’s THREE or FOUR 
Eggs in place of one, if you use 


PURINA POULTRY FEEDS 

Because they are prepared according to 
Nature’s Laws, from the HEN’s STAND- 
POINT, and have been TESTED by feeding 
until perfect—until you can depend on 
them for RESULTS from EVERY HEN, 
EVERY TIME. 

Feed of the same chemical analysis as 
Eggs won’t make Eggs. Any more than 
Ground Leather wit grow big crops, 
though chemically rich in Nitrogen. 

No need to make expensive PERSONAL 
experiments any more— when every cag 
you should get and don’t get is that muc 
money right out of your pocket. 

For Purina Feeds have been TESTED FOR 
you — prove our claims at OUR EXPENSE. 

If the RESULTS don’t come, just tie up 
the bag and write us, and we’ll return every 
penny of your money, and tell you what to 
do with the unused feed. You are not out 
a cent in making the trial, for we will sup- 
ply you through your dealer 
or direct FREIGHT PRE- 
PAID, and the feed used will 
cost you nothing. 

This is the M Line —— 

Ask for particulars about our 
Free Test Plan. 















































Prevents Wet Feet 


The inner soles are made by a patented process 
so that they resist dampness and keep the foot 
dry and comfortable, thus preventing colds, 
pneumonia and other serious sicknesses. 


Worth Cushion 





Saves the Stockings stato means less mending, 


cause the cushion or inner 
sole makes a soft cushion under the smooth leather on which 
the foot rests, causing less friction. Made in various styles, 
heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and dainty Oxfords. 


Men’s $3.50 to$4 Women’s $3 and $3.50 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasnt them send his name 
to us and we will mail to you our cat- 
alogue and find a way to supply you. 


The Cummings Co. 
406 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 












forBoys 


Can’t MAKE 
Them Stronger ! 


If you want your act- 

ive boy or girl to be 
always neatly clad, and 

yet save endless darning, 

the above assertion will 
interest you. No. 19 
stockings could only be 
made in our factory with our 
special. machinery, splendid 
yarn and the ‘‘extra twist”’ 
we give it. Triple knit leg, 
heel and toe, fast black, and 


Only 25c. a Pair. 


If your dealer can’t supply you send 
us 25 cents for a pair, post-paid. 
The Free Style Book will in- 


terest you. Postal brings it. 





COOPER, WELLS é CO., 
300 Broad St., 
St.Joseph, Mich. 
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hina the Land of Silk.—Uhina is so 

well suited by natural conditions for the 
production of silk that even the most antiquated 
and unscientific methods cannot deprive her of 
the first rank in that industry. In Japan 
everything connected with the silk business is 
scientifically regulated. No silkworm is allowed 
to hatch unless the egg has passed a scientific 
inspection. The mulberry-trees are cultivated 
on scientific principles. Similar methods are 
pursued in other countries where silk is pro- 
duced. But in China these things are almost 
entirely disregarded, and yet China keeps near 
the head in production. Her undeveloped re- 
sources in this industry are so enormous that 
Mr. Anderson, our consul at Amoy, predicts 
that when China adopts modern methods she 
will give a new turn to the silk business of the 
world. ® 


Oo": of England’s Mighty Oaks.—One 
of the largest and most famous trees in 
England is the Cowthorpe oak, thus named 
from the town wherein it stands. It is gradually 
decaying and disappearing, although it still puts 











forth green leaves every year. Like other giant 


trees in a state of decay, its trunk seems to be | 


sinking into the ground. About 200 years ago 
it was 78 feet in girth at the ground level, and 
80 feet high. Now it is but little more than 54 
feet in girth at the ground, and only 37 feet high. 


a 


he New Standard Yard.—The imperial 

standard yard of Great Britain is a gun- 
metal bar completed in 1855. It has been found 
that standards made of bronze or gun-metal are 
liable to an appreciable alteration in length 
through molecular and other changes, and ac- 
cordingly the imperial] standard is to be replaced 
with a bar of iridio-platinum, consisting of 90 
per cent. platinum and 10 per cent. iridium. 
This alloy is less alterable than bronze. The 
new bar has been made of an X-shaped cross- 
section, to combine rigidity with comparative 
lightness, and during the past year it has been 
subjected to a series of tests and measurements 
involving the most refined methods known to 
science. The new bar has marked on it the 
length both of the standard yard and of the 
standard meter. sf 


& 


a Telegraphy on Trains.—The 
experiments on the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road in sending wireless despatches to moving 
trains have disclosed some interesting variations 
in the strength of the signals. For instance, 
the electric radiations sent from St. Louis seem 


to prefer following the Mississippi River, for | 


where the track runs alongside that stream a 
remarkable increase of intensity in the signals 
has been noted. On the other hand, the over- 
head framework of a bridge across which the 
train is running seems to screen off the radia- 
tions. When the train is running broadside to 
the transmitting station the strength of the sig- 
nals is increased. A speed of 50 miles an hour 
appears to have no effect upon the reception of 
the signals. ~. 
pean of Seeds.—The familiar state- 

ment that seeds found in Egyptian mummy 
eases have been known to sprout and reproduce 
their kind when planted is once more called in 
question by Prof. M. A. Brannon, who points 
out that De Candolle and others, by careful 
experiments, showed that few seeds retain their 
vitality after 10 or 15 years, and that probably 
30 years is the limit of vitality for the most 
vigorous seeds. Professor Brannon adds that 
seeds from mummy cases, reported as having 
sprouted, are believed by many botanists to 
have been slyly put in for purposes of deception. 


os) 
A Japanese Prince’s Observatory.— 
Prince Yamashina has recently established 
the first permanent mountain observatory in 
Japan. It is specially intended for meteorolog- 
ical and seismological observations. ‘The prince 


has chosen for the site of his observatory the 
summit of Mount Tsukuba, situated on the 


eastern coast of Japan, about 40 miles north of | 


Tokyo. Although this mountain is not quite 
3,000 feet high, it commands a most extensive 
view, being situated in a broad plain. It is 
also located in the track of frequent tornadoes. 
The equipment is very complete and of the 
latest designs. Among the novel observations 
already made at this observatory are some per- 
taining to curious horizontal movements of the 
earth’s crust not recorded at lower levels. 





Endow your Children | 
and Provide 
for Their Education 


——g—————— 


} 
} 


| You intend to give your 
isons and daughters every 
benefit and advantage that 
a thorough education will) 
bring to them. But have 
you reckoned upon the cost ? 


| When the time comes for Thomas or 
| Mary to go forth to college or seminary, 
| will you have the spare cash which a four 
years’ residence in such an institution 
will demand? Even the “free” colleges 
do not provide board and lodging, books | 
and scientific instruments. It is | 
| too, for young men or women to forego all 
| pleasure—to deny themselves the small 
comforts which the majority of their class- 
|mates enjoy. In many cases, the young | 
| person going through college on slender | 
means becomes almost a social outcast. 


The problem is a difficult one for | 
|most parents—but we can help you 
‘accumulate ample funds through THE 
COLONIAL ENDOWMENT CONTRACT. 


Our plan, in a nutshell, is this: We sell you 
a Contract, of the face value of $1,000—or 
any larger sum in even thousands desired. It is 
made payable to your order in 5, 10, 15 or 20 
years. You agree to make yearly payments of | 
certain fixed sums, until your 5th, roth, 15th or | 
20th payment has been made. When the time 
limit chosen has expired, you can cash your 
Contract for its full face value. For example: 


| Choose a 20-Year Contract—pay $34.20a 
year for 20 years (or $684 in all)—and draw 
$1,000; or 

If you want a 15-Year Contract—pay 
$50.10 a year (or $751.50 in all)—and cash 
your Contract for $1,000; or 


Say it is a 10-Year Contract—we require 
$82.35 a year (or $823.50 in all)—and will 
pay you $1,000 when the 1oth payment is 
made; or 


On a 5-Year Contract—you pay us $180.20 
a year ($901 in all)—then draw your $1,000. 


The Colonial Endowment Contract of- 
fers very great and unusual advantages. It is 
an economical way 
to gather a fund for 
any purpose — pro- 
vides Capital to es- 
tablish a business, etc. 


The Safety of 
Your Money is as- 
sured. All payments 
made on the Colo- 
nial Endowment 
Contracts are in- 
vested in approved 
securities of known 
value, kept separate 
from the other assets 
of the company, and 
are safe-guarded by 
the entire capital and 
surplus of this Com- 
pany (over ten mil- 
lion dollars). 


The Colonial 
Endowment Contract gives you an incentive 
to thrift such as has never before been offered by 
any financial institution inthe world. You have 
a certain obligation to meet regularly. It is 
much easier to do this than to be merely depend- 
ent upon the whim of the moment. 


Money may be withdrawn by giving 
six months’ notice—any time after your first 
payment has been made. You receive the 
amount paid in, plus the accrued earnings, as 
shown in the rate-tables in our booklet, which 
will be sent you on request. 
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THE COLONIAL TRUST CO. BUILDING. 


presentation of proper proof of death, will 
receive immediate payment covering cash value 
of the Contract, as shown by the tables in our 
booklet, or may continue payments and 
draw the $1,000 or more upon completion of | 
the Contract. | 


PeCteniat RusT CMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital $4,000,000; Surplus and Profits $6,000,000 








Board of Directors composed of Pittsburgh’s most 
prominent and successful men, known throughout this 
country. 

Fill out and mail application like form below for 
further information. 


| Tue Cotontat Trust Company, 
Dept. A4g2, Pirrssurcn, Pa, 
Gentlemen. 1 am interested in your Colonial Endow 
| ment Contract. Please send me your Booklet, explaining 
| this matter fully, together with a copy of the Contract 


Pe ihsiticnnwns ; 


| 
| 
| Address.... ..... 
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If you die, your legal representative, upon | § 
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PETER'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


Irresistibly delicious and wholesome as bread 
and butter. Send for sample. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson 8t., N.Y. 











LET US PAY YOUR 


DRESSMAKING BILLS! HOW ? 


By giving you the three or four profits that 
usually go to middlemen. If you need a tailor 
made suit or skirt or jacket you should not 
fail to write for our Free Samples of Fall 
and Winter Suitings. We haveavery large 
and handsome line in solid colors and mix 
tures, and in a variety of attractive designs 


$1.30 PER YARD, 54 INCHES WIDE. 

Anywhere else you would pay from $1.50 to 
$2.00 per yard for cloth of this quality. 

Drop us a postal. Merely ask for “Hope- 
well Cloths for Fall.” Tell us what colors 
and mixtures you prefer. Our samples will 
be sent by return mail. 

‘*Hopewell”’ Cloths contain absolutely noth- 
ing except straight, fleece wool. e 
guarantee this. They will keep their shape 
and retain their finish, their ~ a and their 
luster long after the ordinary cloth has been 
thrown away. Kemember that three-fourths 
of so-called “all-wool” cloths are only “com- 
mercially all-wool.” This means that they 
contain cotton and shoddy—usually lots of it. 

We have thousands of delighted customers 
all over this country, in Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Mexico and Porto Rico, who, when 
they want woolen cloths, will use only “ Hope- 
well” Cloths. Many of them have been our 
patrons for more than twenty years. 

You will understand this when you have 
seen our samples. Mention Youth's Companion. 
HOPEWELL MILLS, t. C, HOPEWELL, CONN. . 

ESTABLISHED 1836. 


CORNISH GA 

Are the most sat- 
isfactory instru- 
ments that you 
can buy at any 
price. They are 
magnificent ex- 
amples of the ab- 
solute perfection 
of the builder's 
skilland art. Com- 
bined with beauti- 
ful and artistic 
cases, the produc- 
tlons of the pone 
ing designers, fs 
the most exquisite 
tone quality that 
ever de lighted 
your ear. More- 
over Cornish Pi- 
anos and Organs 
are famous for 
their durability. 


























LATEST STYLE UPRIGHT CONCERT 
GRAND. 

CASH DOWN, 

Balance on easy When you pur- 

installment plan. chase a Cornish 

instrument, you buy for a 

" lifetime. Only the finest 

P material that money can 

buy is used in Cornish in- 

struments and only the most 

skilled workmen are em- 

ployed. Cornish Pianos and 

Organs are sold toyou direct 

from the factory. You save 

all the agents’ profit and pay 
at your own convenience, 


Artistic Cases 
Newest Styles 

Pure, Sweet 
Tone Qualities 


OUR OFFER 


We will ship you any Cornish 
Pianoor Organ you may select on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
and guarantee safe delivery. If 
you are not fully satistied with 
the instrument after a month's 
trial, return it at our expense, 
Even if after a year's use the 
instrument is not satisfactory, 
e will refond your money with 
6 per cent interest in 
addition, giving you 


One Year’s Free Trial 


Would we make this offei 
if Cornish instruments 
were not thoroughly 


FREE 


1, The Wonderful Cor- 
nish Album, a most re- 
markable piece of print- 
ing describing choicestot 
fifty styles of Cornish 
Pianos and Organs ran¢- 
ing in price from the 
least expensive to the 
finestever built. 

A set of embossed min- 











THE CORONA, 


Cash Down, 
Balance on 
easy install- 
ment plan. 





CHAPEL ORGAN FOR HOME, 2 

CHURCH OR HALL. jature Pianos and Organs 

4. Names and addressesof 

Per Month 5,000 registered purchasers, 

installment plan. two years’ musical education 
absolutely free. 

Sit down and write to-day for these Free alds. 


only on our easy 4. Our plan to give you a 
J 
CORNISH (0, Washington, N. J. 
e 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
»tion price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


seri 
at 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a@ single weekly issue of the paper, 
although Stat pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Mdney-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear « hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addreased and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








A COUGH. 


cough was intended by na- 

ture as a means of remov- 
ing some offending substance 
from the air-passages, and as 
such it is of the greatest pro- 
tection. If the irritation of 
the mucous membrane of the 
larynx and bronchial tubes, 
caused by the presence of some 
strange body or of the usual 
mucous secretion in too great 
quantity, did not excite the expulsive act which 
we call coughing, we should be in constant danger 
of suffocation every time we had a slight attack 
of bronchitis or a cold in the chest. 

If a cough were occasioned only in this way it 
would be a most useful measure, and there would 
be no more need for cough mixtures than for 
remedies to arrest breathing. But the human 
machine sometimes gets out of order, like any 
other mechanism. The wires get crossed, and a 
message sent from some distant organ, like the 
liver, for example, may get switched over to the 
nerve-center which regulates the complex seriés 
of movements producing cough; this center, re- 
ceiving a stimulus from somewhere, responds just 
as if the message came from the larynx, and a 
cough is established. This “liver cough” does no 
good, and the sooner it is stopped the better. 

Again, the mucous membrane of some portion of 
the air-tubes, instead of secreting too freely, may 
become dry. The nerve-center is warned mechan- 
icaliy that there is something irritating the larynx 
or bronchial tubes, and it starts a cough to get rid 
of it. This cough, too, is useless, and worse than 
useless, for it serves only to irritate still more the 
inflamed mucous membrane. 

Cough may also be excited by abnormal condi- 
tions in the nose, ears or gullet, or may occur as 
a symptom of disease of the heart, kidneys or 
nervous system. In such cases, it is the endeavor 
of the physician to arrest the cough by discovery 
and removal of the cause, if possible, or if this 
cannot be done, by the administration of cough 
remedies. 

In cough due to dryness of the mucous mem- 
brane of the air-tubes, the remedies employed are 
those that will promote a flow of mucus to moisten 

the offending part. This can sometimes be accom- 

plished without medicine, by the inhalation of the 
vapor rising from a pitcher of hot water to which 
a teaspoonful of benzoin has been added. Until 
the cause of a cough is known the use of powerful 
cough medicines, most of which contain paregoric 
or opium in some form, is most inadvisable. 
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HE HAD IMPROVED GREATLY. 


Ha resorts always attract not only those 
persons who are really suffering from some 
ill, but also many of those who are given to ex- 
traordinary and unfounded fancies of the evil state 
of their bodies. At a Michigan hotel noted for 
its baths for the cure of rheumatism came a woman 
from New York, who at once made the acquaint- 
ance of every person apparently for the sole 
purpose of telling them her imaginary ailments, 
hearing them tell about their own, and discussing 
at great length the curative properties of the 
springs. 

She made a particular victim of an old gentle- | 
man, who, being of a somewhat retiring, silent | 
temperament, was extremely annoyed by her | 
questions and her often repeated tales of wo. } 

Finally, one morning, when he was taking a sun- | 
bath on the piazza, surrounded bya few congenial | 
acquaintances, the woman approached, inflicted | 
upon him a renewal of her tiresome conversation, | 
and exhausted his patience. His opportunity for | 
revenge came quickly. 

“Mr. Ladd,” said she, settling weakly into a chair, | 
“we have had so many pleasant discussions about | 
our sufferings—and yet not half so pleasant as | 
they might have been, because I’ve been so fright- 
fully lashed with these terrible pains. Why, I | 
looked in the glass this morning, and you have no | 
idea how pale I was! I scarcely knew myself! | 
But what I wanted to ask you was this: What do | 
you think of these baths? Have you any faith in | 
them?. And this climate, particularly, and this | 
air?” 

“Madam,” replied the old man, “I cannot speak 
so surely about the baths, but there is no doubt | 
about the climate and the air. I can truthfully | 
say I feel at home here. Why, when I first came 
here I weighed less than I do now by more than | 
fifty pounds.” 

“Just think of it!” she exclaimed. 

“T could hardly raise an arm above my head. I | 
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|esque. “The horse is a very noble quadruped, FRE 








could not speak an intelligible word. I never ny best preparation for the teeth is“ Brown’s Cam- 
my bed without being lifted out of it by strong phorated Suponaceous Dentifrice. (Adv. 


pegaatnlll -_ 
arms, and my hands were so useless that I could MOTHERS AND BABES 


not pick up a knife and fork. Most of my days! ping the Greatest Comfort in Baths with 
Cuticura Soap and Anointings 
with Cuticura, 


I did not take any interest in the conversation of 
Purest and sweetest of emollients, for preserving, 


my nurse—for of course it was necessary to have 


S.Besre. hands of infants and children, for baby rashes, ec- 

“You can see that now I have quite a little hair. | a itchings he chafings, and for ae sanative, 
When I came to this town there was not a spear | antiseptic purposes, as well as for all the purposes of 
of it on my head. I needed attention night and | the toilet, bath and nursery. (Adv. 
day. I was so weak and helpless that a child of 


four years of age might have choked me to death TELEGRAPH Operators Needed 
; ; i i , . resist. Tha’ Ourschool endorsed b: 

without its being in my power to resis aikelaie W.U.Tel. Go. 

was when I first came here. Railroads. Total cost,tuition, board, room, 6 months, 


“Gracious!” cried the woman, excitedly. “You a ee ae ee: 
.J . 


give me so much hope! How long have you been he 
wwuracrunen GLASS PINS OR BADGES 


here? When did you first come?” 
“Madam,” answered the old man, solemnly, “I 
Bi 2 a ea , ys For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 
was born here. Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration, 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 
Ster. Silver. $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
f : E-Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
but when he is angry he will not do so,” begins | all about other styles in gold and silver, 
+ . elluloid ¥ 
this investigator in the realms of natural history, ye ay ae Pe ay 


He goes on to state: designs and estimates free. 
The horse is ridden on the spinal cord by the Bastian Bros. 21 C So. Ave., Rochester, Ni. Y. 


bridle, and sadly the driver places his foots on 
the stirrup, and divides his lower limbs across the a t th Sh 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE HORSE. 


or information in regard to the make-up and 
habits of the horse, that given in an essay by 
a Bombay student is both suggestive and pictur- 











saddle, and drives his animal to the meadow. He 
has a long mouth, and his head is attached to the 
trunk by a long protuberance called the neck, 
He has four legs; two are on the front side and 
two are afterwards. 

These are the weapons on which he runs, and 
also defends himself by extending those in the 
rear in a parallel direction towards his foe, but 
this he does only when in a vexatious mood. 

His foodings is generally grasses and grains. 
He is also useful to take on his back a man or 
woman as well as some cargo. He has power to 
run as fast as he could. He has got no sleep at 
night time, and always smaeng, awaken. Also 
there are horses of short sizes. They do the same 
as the others are generally doing. There is no 
animal like the horse; they have tail, but not so 
long as the cow and other such like similar animals. 
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Comfort. 


&® & 
FEATHERING HIS NEST. Soft Kid Upper ; Thick,Soft Soles; Hand-Turned ; 
Very Flexible; have the Famous Ferguson 


he following marriage notice was clipped from Noiseless Rubber Heels and Hub Gores, 
a Boston paper more than half a century ago, the best made. Every pair is fitted with Steel 


Supporte a bi di 
and is kept in an old wallet with other clippings, ~e aapre foe 9 a van ny a 
all yellow with age. 


feet. Just the Shoe for the house, sick-room, 
Married in Boston, May 22, 1850, by Rev. Mr. 


hospital, Spe etc., war pemen eee 
I much on their feet. Sizes,2to8. Widths, 
Stow, Mr. Z. T. Taylor to Miss Mary Parrot, 1 dress. 
both of Boston. 


Eand EE. Price $2.50, prepaid to any address. 
Among all birds that fly or swim, 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 
30 years’ experience making fine Shoes. 
There’s but one of any use 











To a tailor in his business, 





And that one is a goose. 


But here’s a Taylor who has pressed 
His own suit very nice 

With a Parrot that we hope will prove 
A Bird of Paradise. 


Why Worry 


About the Dessert, when 


Jell-O 


Can be prepared in two minutes? 
Known everywhere as 
America’s Most Popular Dessert. 
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SINCERE BY NATURE. 


he physician has methods by which he deter- 

mines whether or not a patient is shamming. 
Other people have different methods, which may 
sometimes be as successful as the doctor’s. 


“Do you believe that was a real faint of Sally 
Ann’s, or do aay think she just shammed so’s to 
look interesting to Willy Lane, and make him 
offer to take her home in his buggy?” asked one 
of the participants in a recent picnic. 

“It wa’n’t ~~ sham on Sally Ann’s part,” said 
Mrs. Ricketts, to whom the appeal was made. “I 
should think, when you know Sally Ann wears 
sixes, and that she lay there with her feet sticking 
po straight up for everybody to see for nearly 
fifteen minutes, you’d realize that ’twasn’t any 
make-believe faint!” 


Simply add a pint of boiling water to 
the contents of a ten-cent package of Jell-O 
and set to cool. (Enough for 6 people. ) 
It is all done in two minutes; the result 
is. a delicious, delicate dessert that is es- 
pecially refreshing. Made from the finest 
gelatine in the world and flavored with 
the purest extracts made. A dessert which 
. . is so pure that the more the children have, 
* & the more they want, and the better it is 


fi 
NOT CAUGHT UP. — 


man who was travelling through the Ozark 

Mountains on horseback stopped before a 
typical Arkansas farmhouse to inquire the way. 
“What’s the news?” asked the mountaineer, as 
he leaned his lank frame against the fence and 
pulled his long beard thoughtfully. 

On finding that what had become a part of histor 
was news to him, the traveller asked why he dic 
not take some weekly or even monthly periodical, 
es he might keep in touch with the world at 
arge. 

Wal,” said the old man, “when my pa died, ten 
gears ago, he left me a stack of nore that 
1igh,”’—indicating a height of about three feet,— 
“and I ain’t done readin’ of ’em yet.” 
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REASONING FROM EXPERIENCE. 


little East Side boy was having his first country 
outing, says the New York Tribune. He lay 
on the grass in a peach-orchard, making a chain 
of daisies and buttercups. Across the blue sky a 
line of swallows dipped. 
“Look up, look up, Jimmy! See the pretty birds 
flying through the air,” said his hostess. } 
Jimmy looked up quickly. “Poor little fellers!” 
he exclaimed, pityingly. “They ain’t got no cages, 
have they?” 





A LONG, COLD FALL. 


r. Erastus Pinkley has discovered an objec- 
tion to flying-machines which cannot be 
equaled by any objection to automobiles. His 
views are thus recorded by the Washington Star: 
Dem automobiles is bad_enough, but dese heah 
flyin’-machines is wuss. When you is hit by an 
automobile, dar you is. But when you is hit by a 
fiyin’-machine, you ain’ th’ough yit—you has a long, 
hard drap comin’. 





“THe Ject-O Girt” 


For a more elaborate dessert, try this: 


Jell-O Marshmallow. 


Dissolve one package Lemon Jell-O in one pint 
boiling water. Just as it begins to stiffen, drop 
_ one-quarter pound of white marshmallows into 
S the Jell-O. P n a_mold and when firm 
decorate with marshmallows and serve with 


FOLLOWED INSTRUCTIONS. Wagees sream. 
Z » Jell-O comes in six flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
66 hy didn’t you put this watermelon in the berry, Lemon, Orange, Chocolate and Cherry. 


At grocers everywhere, 10 cents per package. 
Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Send for beautifully illustrated recipe book, showing 
fifty ways of making Jell-O desserts. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y. 


ice-box, as I told you?” asked the mistress 
of the maid. Then, says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Maggie, the maid, grew indignant. 


“T did, mum.” 
“But it isn’t cold.” 









purifying and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and | 














“No,mum. How could it be? I had to take the 
ice out to get it in.” 
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A Few Simple 
Measurements, 


\ taken at home, 
show us the 
good points of 
your figure. 


We cut and make your 
garment according to 
these special e- 
ments, keeping your re- 
quirements always in 
mind. Result: your 
garment not only fits, but makes you 
** look your best.”’ All this at lower prices 
than you would have to pay for ill-fitting, 
ready-made garments. 


During the past 17 years over 300,000 
iscriminating women, many of whom were 
so difficult to fit that they could not be 
suited elsewhere, have found in our system 
a solution of all their dressmaking troubles. 
What we have done for thousands of 
others we certainly can do for you. You 
take no risk, as we guarantee to fit you. 


If we fail to do so we will refund 
your money without question. 

Some of our customers live near you. 
We will send their names if you wish to 
investigate. Here is an example of the 
kind of letters we receive daily : 

My garment arrived to-day, and | cannot tell you how 
Added (on to fot to, G peed hoy wee. Te 
material is beautiful, and the finishing is nicely on neatly 
done. The skirt is full, and the flare around the bottom 


ives it *stylish air. Thank for _filli order 
promptly Me, H. A. Melville, 1901 Hawthorn Avenue, 
inneapolis, Minn. 


All this without the usual dressmaking 
troubles and delays. 
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Winter Suits 
and Cloaks 
$6 to $25. 


Made To Order. Nothing Ready-Made. 
Our new Winter Style Book illus- 


trates and describes the fashions now 
being worn in New York. It is free. 

With it we will also send free an assort- 
ment of samples from over 400 varieties 
of the choicest materials designed 
for this season. Don’t tum this page with- 
out first writing for this Style Book and 
the Samples. The Style Book illustrates : 


Visiting Costumes . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits . $7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts . . $3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats . . . $9.75 to $20 
Jackets and Coats . $5.75 to $25 


We prepey express charges to any part of the 
U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


W. by return mail, to any part of 
e Send Free the United States, our new 
Winter Style Book, showing the latest New York Fash- 
ions, ai ining simple d for taking measurements 
correctly ; also a large assortment of Samples of the Newest 
Materials. 
us your name and address and simply say, “ Send 

me your Style Book and Samples,” and be sure to 
mention whether you samples for a suit, skirt, cloak or 
rain coat, and about the colors you desire. 

Write to-day ; you may forget it to-morrow. You will 
get them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
119 & 121 W. 23d St., New York. 


Mail orders only. No agents orbranches. Estab. 17 years. 
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A I x NEW AND 
BEAUTIFUL 
Postal Cards for 15c., or 2 for 
‘ éc. Silver, or 1- und 2-cent stamps. 
THE ALBEE STUDIO, Torrington, Conn. 
our office.’’ J.W. Hague, P.M., Torrington. 
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Williston Seminary,As2gemy cor Hex 


Frepares for college or qulentie and medical schools. 
Bully ee equ 7 laboratori: yupsies, Chemistry and 
wiles 


ew Athletic Field,’ le god straightawa 
JOSEPH H. A. M., Frincipal. 





3 4a PATS. Bogeial opportunities | for operators 

ined here. E booklet will tell you 

WHY. mt ys without having read it. 
Eastern School of Telegraphy, Box 9 


DARN IT? NEVER! ter: ro 


of stocking feet. 12 pairs, 
$1. -., STOCKINGS foe. the entire family. 
talogue AGENTS WANTED. 
=Ew ENGLAND HOSIERY Co., 
Box F, Station H, Springfield, Mass. 
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users. “carton work. etc. 
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2 148 18 iiaox Avenue, 


RUNNING WATER 


For Country Estates, 
Farms, Factories, Etc. 
-Our system of Tanks and Tank 
Towers is adaptable toany need. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


N. E. TANK & TOWER CO., 
112 High St., Boston. 


We also supply Windmills, Gasoline 
ugines, Etc. 
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Comprises the following Departments : 
The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B. S.) 
The Divinity School aay A. B. and B. D.) 
The soeteaceias Be partment (Degree B. S.) 
The Medical School (Degree M. D. 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. meni ted with 


Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 
The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D.) 
Summer School 


Young men and young women are admitted on 
equal terms fo. « i departments of the College. 
For Catalogue address, 

H. G. CHASE, Guasteny, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 





























Buy Groceries by Mail and 
Save Money! 


OUR MATCHLESS SPECIALS 
this month are: 


White Spray Flour, % Bbl., 75c., Bbl. $5.75 
New Winter Patent Flour, Bbl. $5.25 
Fancy St.Louis Pastry Flour, YBBbI.,60c., Bbl. $4.75 


This month we are giving an elegant Flour 
Sifter Free with every barrel of flour. 


Bap Connetoted Beam in Lead 35.0) Ib. 


5c. per Ib, Lined Jute bag, $4.75 
Bon Sver Leaf Lend 25.0 ca “15 
3 Pkgs. Best Seeded Raisins, a 
3 Pkgs. Best Cleaned Currants, .27 
Buy of us and cut out the 
middleman’s profit. i} 


Remember that ‘‘A dollar saved to-day 
builds old age’s easy chair.’’ 
We Pay the Freight to any railroad 
station in New England except Maine, 
where we will pay one-half the charges. 
Send for our Free Price-List, 
it is yours for the asking. 
JOHN T. CONNOR CORPORATION, 
Dept. M, Wholesale Grocers, 
80 to 112 Commerce Street, Boston. 




















A dainty sweetmeat that every one 
enjoys—pure, delicious, harmless. 


Bastow’s eva 
Butter Scotch 


Not a Toffee. Made from the old-time 
receipt with absolutely pure ingredients. 
5- and 10-cent packages. 

Sold by druggists, grocers, confectioners. 
STUART BASTOW CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


epee =e are more impressive than beautiful 
as a rule, and the rule applies to the ne 
lighthouse, pictured on the front cover 
which has just been established at ‘‘ T he 
Graves,”’ a ledge of rock in Boston Bay. Yet 
this structure has a distinction all its own, 
in that, so far as interior fittings go, it is the 
finest lighthouse in the country. 

Two of the floors, and the walls throughout, 
are finished with porcelain tiles. The hand- 
rails of the stairways are mahogany. All the 
rest of the woodwork, from the bottom rung of 
the ladder to the top handhold on the lantern 
roof, and not excepting the coal-bin, is in 
quartered oak. ‘The kitchen finishings and 
furniture would make almost any housewife | 
covetous, and the two bedrooms are decidedly | 
better than comfortable—or would be so if they 
were in a less desolate and forbidding place. | 

The new light is a ‘‘first order beacon,’’ and | 
will display a double flash repeated every five 
seconds in ‘‘2, 2, 2,’’ fashion, in the same way 
that Minot’s Ledge Light signals ‘‘1, 4, 3.’’ 


& 





he memorial to Thomas B. Reed, late 

Speaker of the national House of Repre- 
sentatives at Portland, promises to be worth 
while, as was the man himself. Even before the 
subscription was fairly opened several friends | 
of Mr. Reed in other cities had contributed 
sums of five thousand dollars each, and after 
his townsmen and the people of Maine have | 
had their opportunity, it should be possible to | 
raise in his native city a beautiful and enduring 
memorial. ° 


N* in Maine only do deer and other wild 

creatures flourish. In Massachusetts they | 
hold up cars. An electric car on the way 

from Fall River to Providence the other night | 
caught the eye of a large deer as it went through | 
Swansea. Theanimal came bounding forward | 

over the tracks, and the motor-man, fearing to | 

run it down, put on the brakes. Close up 

to the car the deer came, gazed and sniffed at | 
the headlight, which had attracted it, and lin- 

gered round investigating until the motor-man 

got down and drove itaway. But this happened 

in the close season, be it noted. Deer seldom 

play such tricks when the law is ‘‘off.”’ 
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B he current report of the state forest commis- 
sioner shows that, during the year it covers, | 
Maine suffered less from forest fires than in any 

other year during the last decade, the total loss 

being approximately fifty-two thousand dollars. 

Twenty-six fires were caused by the careless- 

ness of campers; eighteen were started for the 
purpose of clearing land, and got beyond con- 

trol; four only are known to have been set by 

sparks from locomotives. That the total loss | 
was so small is probably due to the excellent 
fire-patrol system now in operation, which 
keeps nearly two hundred fire-wardens con- 
stantly in communication with headquarters. 
But it should be smaller still, if the legislature 
adopts a recommendation made in the report — | 
that in times of excessive drought, when the 
danger is very great, the forest commissioner 
may have authority, by immediate formal 
proclamation, to prevent people from entering 
the forests to camp, hunt, fish, or for any other 
such purpose ; that prohibition to remain in force | 
until such time as the commissioner believes 
danger of setting fires is reduced to a minimum. 
The trees as well as the animals seem fairly 
entitled. to a close season, and it should fall at 
the periods when the risk is greatest. 
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wi the playing season at its height, the | 

humors of football do not escape the intel- 
ligent eye, although, to be sure, one must be a | 
good deal of a philosopher to find amusement 
in some of the things the newspapers label 
funny. Thus. the spectacle of a professional 
prize-fighter playing, under a false name, on a 
Western team, is food for thought rather than 
for laughter. But there can be no question 
about the emotion that suits the story of a school | 
football-team in Massachusetts which has had | 








| to be severely disciplined because the captain 
and most of the players smoked cigarettes. The 
| notion of training on cigarettes to play football 
| is as purely diverting as anything in the whole | 
| range of comedy. | 
Two school elevens figure in an entertaining | 
tale that comes from New Hampshire. Two | 
of the players of the visiting team started in | 
|an automobile, but the machine balked, and | 
| stranded them miles short of their destination. | 
| Their associates did arrive, however, and having | 
| a certain contempt for the prowess of their hosts, 
| volunteered to play the nine men against their 
}eleven. Rash confidence! The home team 
| made two touch-downs in the first six minutes, 
| and the visitors did not score during the game. 
| Surprise is an element of humor, the rhetori- 
|cians say. It was conspicuous in that instance, 
‘and it has been present, happily, in many a 
game where loud and boastful fellows have met | 
| quiet, well-balanced lads—with results to the 
liking of all but the vainglorious. 






,, University of Maine, °rono, Me. | 


Courses in ( Mechanical, Electrical En 
Fnecting, Cc hemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 

ective courses in Langu: iges, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about$200a year. Geo.Emory Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Anew 





gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, Scien- 
tifie Schooland Business. Illustrated pamphlietsent free. 
Please 


address Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass 





| Gyf LEARN 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing 


Mass. Write sor Catalogue. 


ham and Worcester, 


DENTACUR 





TOOTH PASTE 






Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by 
Dentists. 

flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet 


25c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book, ‘“Taking Care of the 
which contains valuable information 


Teeth,” 
concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A 


thousands of | 
It is deliciously | 


For sale at best stores. | 
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/-Chaffee’s 


Dress Braids. 


CHAFFEE’S Brush Dress 
Braid will at as 
the garment, soft, light, wil on 
retain dirt. Will not soil or 
scratc . per yd. 
CHAFFEE’S Re-enforced 


Velvet Edge Braid gives a 
ag rich finish to any gar- 
aid and velvet made 

double. No other velvet braid 
on the market will compare with 
it for wear—10c. per yd. 

CHAFFEE’S Silk Dress 
Braids have — equa 
by any other manufacturer. End- 
less variety color to match 
any goods—4c. per yd. 

We positively aouggen yt - braids to wash 
and retain their ne nd not shrink. If 
your dealer hasn't Chafee Bi oh to us at above 


af wow ond Seen auaiben of 
we oe Mpa Vind pm pa gs Pa 


ards, color and 
CHAFFEE i. CO., Willimantic, Conn. 
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Sweets that Satisfy 


Each package of these chocolates is a treas- 
ure box. Beneath the cover is a collection of 
gems unequaled in the confectioner’s art. 

One hesitates to disturb the carefully ar- 
ranged pieces. Once disturbed, it is difficult to 
spare them until the last piece has disappeared. 

Made for particular people, they combine all 
those features that highest grade materials 
and skilled page A alone can produce, 

e rich creams, delicately flavored, the 
combinations of fruit, nuts, caramels, etc., 
each peasine its coating of fine chocolate, 
appeal to all. 


For sale by leading confectioners, or we will 
send direct. Every bor on each 
bears our seal,and there is piece. 


KIBBE BROS. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


























Bé Sure You Get 


our Catalogue of all the different 
styles of DIGHTON Ranges. 


It tells you the exact net prices. 


One cent for a postal to us will save 
you from $12.00 to $15.00 in the 
price you pay for it. No matter what 
make you favor be sure you get our 
Catalogue before you buy. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


TAUNTON, MASS. 








" Feodied- 
The Baby 





enburgys 
caer 


| The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 

The “ Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 


age advances 


will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable “ Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 


information on 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS*’ CO., Litd., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 


Toronto, Canada. London, England. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


OF BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND, 








The school where pupils 


LEARN TO EARN DOLLARS. 


152372 


The largest enrolment of pupils for years. 
Individual instruction. 
Pupils enter ANY day of the college year. 


SEND NOW FOR CATALOGUE, 


Burdett College 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 








RUGS 


MADE FROM 
OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning 
and pay express charges one way. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 


Booklet Free. 
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Old Grist Mill 








20 cents a pound. 
Lf your 


| Sold everywhere. 


another grocer. 











Wheat Coffee 3? 


grocer hasn't it, try 


| POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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“<2 The Single 
iw Damper 


is our patent. It makes the regulating of 
fire and oven simple and sure and better 
than two dampers could do it. Only 


Or 


(@oking-Ranges 


have this Single Damper. It is worth the price of 
a range. It saves fuel and insures better baking. 
: Slide the Knob to “Kindle,” 
“bake” or “check.” (°n. ™*ti") 


Pima People are beginning to appreciate the 
fact that Crawfords have more improve- 
ments than all other ranges combined. 



















1. Single Damper. This is 
No Other patented. It is worth the 
Range has price of the Range. It 
These makes baking quicker, 
Features: better, surer. It saves fuel. 


2. Cup-Joint Oven Flues. 
They don’t leak. They util- 
ize all of the heat. They 
insure better baking. 


3. Improved Dock-Ash 
Grate. This is patented. 
It means a better, steadier 
fire—one that will keep 
overnight. It means a sa- 
ving in fuel. 

4. Reliable Oven Indica- 
tor. Readable. Entirely 
outside of the oven—conse- 
quently not affected by 
grease, smoke or dust. 


5. The Perfected Oven. 
Extra large, with asbestos- 
lined heat-saving back and 
five heights for racks. The 
quickest, surest baker and 
most perfectly controllable 
oven ever constructed. 



























The Range here shown is our new 
‘“‘EMPIRE ROYAL CRAWFORD’’— 
a “‘hit’’ with those who lobe plain 
elegance and those who appreciate 
the ease with which such a Range 

can be kept clean and bright. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Crawfords have more improvements than all other ranges combined. 


> WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. @&¢ 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 
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